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The Crime of 
Holprood Palace 


Fascinating history. The New Kork Herald. 


This most important work, 
The New York Times. 





i a wild March night in 1 566 
the beautiful but indiscreet 
‘Mary Stuart was supping in her pri- 
vate apartment with the Countess 
of Argyle and Rizzio, an Italian, 
who had won great favor with the 
queen. The door was forced open 


followed by armed men, entered. 
Rizzio was dragged to the stairs, 
where he was stabbed to death. 
He was secretly buried in Holyrood 
chapel, where her besotted husband 
was also to be buried within a year. 


Romantic and Stormp Life 

This isa mere outline of one of many such 
episodes in the romantic and stormy life of 
the lovely and fascinating woman whose 
voluptuous attractions were equaled only by 
her indomitable courage. Beset with in- 
trigue in a day when traitor was played 
against traitor, spy against spy, and assassin 
against assassin; this lovely woman, in 
‘whom the passion of love and life-long power 
of seduction never died, was constantly in- 
volved in troubles and conspiracies. 


More Sinned Against than 
Sinning 
Her genius was remarkable. Her char- 
acter is debated. She was undoubtedly more 
sinned against than sinning. Enemies point 
to the thraldom of her overmastering passion 





for Bothwell, an adventurous libertine and 
domineering brute. Alleged crimes and 
amours have caused her to be called a mur- 
deress and harlot, but her defenders claim 
the evidence is so falsified as to be worthless. 


Che Crime of Fothecringap 

After long years of imprisonment her tragic 
and storm-swept life was ended by the great 
crime of Fotheringay Castle, when for politi- 
cal reasons she was beheaded. She met her 
trial with dauntless dignity ; heard her death 
warrant read with apparent unconcern, and 
received the stroke of death from the hand 
of the headsman with the splendid courage 
which marked every action of her life. 


fjer Eternal Attraction 


Interest in her is as inexhaustible as that in 
Napoleon; she is one of the few figures to 


These volumes explain why the French dramatists and 
romanciers are so prolific in plots. 















The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 





whom the world is 
eternally attracted. 
Volumes have been 
written, some to 
prove her innocence, 
some to prove her 
guilt, but innocent 
or guilty, she has never lost hold on the’ 
hearts and imaginations of men. 


fjer Storn Never so Com- 
pletely Cold 


Her story, a strange and most pitiful one, 
has been told again and again, but never in 
such a complete detail or in so dramatic and 
readable a way as it is told by Dumas in one 
of the volumes of the STRANGEST AND 
MOST CURIOUS SET OF BOOKS 
EVER PUBLISHED, which he called 


A collection NEVER BEFORE COMPLETELY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH of stories of the 


Celebrated Crimes of History 


most sensational crimes; crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, religion---stories of poison plots. 


abductions, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from hidden archives. We pass through secret 














urried footsteps. i 
Printed from the same plates as the edition de luxe 
Jacques Wagrez of Paris and beautifully bound with emblematic design in gold. 


Tutrignes of a Liccntions Court 


In one volume Dumas tells us of the vices and 
crimes of’that extraordinary family, the Borgias, 
that furnished one pope and sortie of the blackest 
pages in history. We see the murderous, poisonous 
crew with their greedy craving for debauchery, 
titles, and gold. We watch the csreer of the beau- 


passages, see ee | figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; we hear the muffled moan, the splash, 
t is the first and absolutely the only complete and rye translation of this series 
sold at $100.00 a set, the e 


ition offered is illustrated by 


NO EDITION OF DUMAS CONTAINS THESE STORIES; 


AND NO SET 1S COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM 


We see the intrigues 
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tiful but depraved Lucrezia. 
of the medizval papal court—the murders, abduc- 
tions, poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of 
eyewitnesses which frankly call a spade a spade. 


Nothing Like Chem 
Let Dumas tell*you about the Man in the 
Iron Mask, one of the most mysterivus of 
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crimes, and about the beautiful but indiscreet 
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+ the men and women whose crimes have con- 
| tributed the tragedy to the history of the 
: Old World. 
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LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Sade Assailed 


Sirs: 

In your efforts to be impartial you 
occasionally become weak. There are cer- 
tain scoundrels who should never be men- 
tioned without branding them as _ such! 
One of them is or was the Count Sade 
whom you let off with a “notorious” in your 
Jan. 18 issue! (See FRANCE.) He was the 
greatest scoundrel who ever lived! 

I cannot refer you to such of his works 
as Justine or Juliette for confirmation of 
my assertion—because they have been com- 
pletely suppressed! If you think I am a 
milksop-prude, however, I call your atten- 
tion to the following facts, which are to 
be found in any authoritative work upon 

man. 

In 1766 Count Sade married a young 
and beautiful commoner, a Mile. Montreuil. 
(Incidentally she remained faithful to him 
and got him out of most of his scrapes!) 

In 1768 (less than two years later!) he 
“attempted for his pleasure partially to 
dissect while still alive” an English wo- 
man, Rose Keller, whose French husband 
had “sold” her to Count Sade. 

In 1770 he seduced his sister-in-law and 
took her to Italy, where she died—in no 
one knows what circumstances! 

In 1772 he and his valet were convicted 
of having given the filles de joie of Mar- 
seilles—then as now the most disreputable 
in Western Europe—certain pastilles con- 
taining cantharides which roused them to 
superhuman excesses, during which one of 
them died. 

From then on he was in and out of cus- 
tody all his life. Knowing Napoleon I’s 
lascivious nature, he tried to curry favor 
by getting out a special combined edition 
of Justine and Juliette, in ten volumes, 
with 100 illustrations, which he dedicated 
to the Emperor. Napoleon had them 
burned! 

Yet you let this man off as merely “no- 
torious!”’ I suppose you have read those 
sentimental descriptions which sadists have 
written of him in his old age... “‘with 
pure white hair tres beaux. .. with an 
air le plus aimable ... with une admirable 
politesse ... un vieillard robuste et sans in- 
firmities!”’ 

Without infirmities indeed! He had them 
all! 


PAxToN BrRocK 
New York, N. Y. 


From a Free Thinker 


Sirs: 

Although it is beyond my means to sub- 
ecribe to TIME, it always gives me great 
pleasure to read it. As a free-thinker I 
am glad to see at least one magazine not 
afraid to attack religious intolerance—so 
prevalent today. Your one-word title ‘“‘Intoler- 
ance” for the article regarding the statue of 
Buddha in New York City was a fine 
choice in my estimation. Noticed your ad 
about Thomas Paine. Why not feature 
an edition containing information about 
that Great American—such a stranger to 
many so-called “good Americans’? Good 
luck and Happy New Year, 


VoLTAIRE H. ZIZKA 
Cleveland, Ohio 





TIME made no “attack” upon 
religious intolerance. TIME prints 
facts, makes no “attacks.”—Eb. 


Young Bismarck 


Sirs: 

On p. 12 of your issue of Nov. 9 you 
quoted certain rather vacuous remarks at- 
tributed to the young Prince von Bismarck, 
grandson of the great “Iron Chancellor,” 
now in this country as the guest of his 
cousin, Baron Leopold Piessen of the Ger- 
man Embassy at Washington. In your ar- 
ticle you imply that Prince Bismarck is 
“commonplace,” “Babbitt-tailored,” a “fop,” 
a “milksop.” 

Will you not give publicity to the follow- 
ing estimate of Prince Bismarck recently 
penned by a gentleman whom I believe you 
have styled “famed Washington correspond- 
ent, Clinton W. Gilbert.’’ His opinion is 
probably at least as good as yours. Here 
it is: 

“Prince Otto von Bismarck at 28 years 
of age is the leader of the Nationalist 
Party in the German Parliament, or Reich- 
stag, one of the leading parties in point 
of numbers in Germany. . . What strikes 
an American is the singular maturity of 
the young leader of the Nationalists. At 
28 he would be two years short of eligi- 
bility for the United States Senate, but he 
has a riper knowledge of the world than 
four-fifths of our Senators. They grow up 
sooner in Europe than we do here. And, 
of course, Bismarck grew up in a family 
that had the tradition of ruling. ... Any 
party which has the Prince as its leader is 
bound to be moderate and practical, for he 
is a most temperate and level-headed young 
man. In the course of a long conversa- 
tion he never gave expression to an ex- 
treme opinion. He was as calm, balanced 
and judicial as if his country had been 
a neutral in the great War and had not 
suffered from a harsh and difficult peace.” 


Oscark von DUHN 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Suggestion 


Sirs: 

Time has the happy faculty of out- 
guessing all other publications, so perhaps 
just a hint of an improvement may be 
given: 

There are subscribers such as I who take 
pleasure in remailing their copies to friends 
in different parts of the world who might 
be interested in some feature of a week’s 
issue— 

Therefore, why not in each issue carry 
this information: 

“Domestic postage on this issue of TIMB 

.-. Foreign postage... cents.” 


OrTON E. GOODWIN 

Tampa, Florida 

TIME thanks Subscriber Good- 

win for his courteous suggestion. 

But is there a genuine demand for 

this service? The editors doubt 
it.—ED. 


Credit Where Due 
Sirs: 

...In your Jan. 11 issue, on p. 27, 
in a footnote, you refer to Clarence Dil- 
lon as the builder of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. This is not correct. A few 
years ago the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
purchased the assets of the Steel & Tube 
Co. of America, in which a syndicate man- 
aged by Dillon, Read & Co. owned a 
controlling common stock interest. That 
is all. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
was founded in 1901 and owes its present 
preeminence to its President, James A. 
Campbell and his associates. 


JOHN W. ForpD 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


A Real Christian 


Sirs: 

TIME is so enjoyable that one hesitates 
to criticise, unless by so doing one can 
better your output. Please forgive me if 
I call attention to the continuance of the 
~word ‘“‘so-called’”” in reference to General 
Feng (Time, Dec. 21, p. 16). Considering 
the fact that Feng has been a professing 
Christian for nearly a score of years, 
it ought to be about time to discontinue 
the “‘so-called.”” In fact the North China 
Herald has given up the battle in that re- 
spect and you might follow suit. 


E. W. PERRY 
Kahului, Maui, T. H. 


Never again will Christian Gen- 
eral Feng be referred to as 
“so-called.” —EbD. 


‘ec ° 9? 

Sympathetic 
Sirs: 

I am deaf and was mute. So I read 
with pleasure your sympathetic, under- 
standing article on the “Deaf Mute Ordina- 
tion’”’ in the Jan. 25 issue of Time, that is 
until I realize what harm you were doing 
to us afflicted people by focusing attention 
on us. For years I have painstakingly 
learned to read lips and to modulate my 
voice so as not to attract attention. I have 
purposely avoided other deaf persons. I 
had succeeded in overcoming my early shy- 
ness. Now all I see are people, who 
think they are full of pity, mowing at me 
and wiggling their lips. Such attention 
hurts. 

MIRIAM TUTTLE 

Boston, Mass. 


Critique 
Sirs: 

TIME apparently attempts to cover an 
international field, ...but why permit 
its columns to be saturated with the ar- 
chaic methods of English (British) publi- 
cations? To a reader it would appear 
that you have an Englishman as an edi- 
tor, who insists on using terms used in 
British newspapers. “Down under,” in 
the antipodes, they call a newspaperman 
a “‘pressman.”’ American newspapermen use 
that term only with reference to the em- 
ployes in the press, or printing room. 
Let’s be American. I agree with Chas. F- 
Westman, Franklin, Mass., that you are 
greatly in error in your use of words re- 
ferring to Episcopal churches and services. 

In too many ways TIME is very provin- 
cial. Your writers, or re-write men use 
language that would make the average 
editor of an American paper give them the 
“blue envelope” the following Saturday. .. - 
The choice of adjectives usually results in 
“freak” and “stunt’’ expressions and why? 
The use of the word “famed” is ridiculous. 
In one issue I counted a score of ex- 
pressions in which “famed” is used, and 
this occurs particularly in the column de- 


voted to marriages, engagements, deaths, 
ete. Also, when you tell of the marriage 
of a couple, why refer to the man as, for 
instance, “one William Abernathy’? The 


word “one” is absolutely unnecessary. Why 
use “Sirs” in your letter column instead of 
“Editors”? Lastly, why do your columns 
require so much correction as-«to facts and 
grammar, and your readers have to write 
you constantly about them? Don’t your 
editors get galley-proofs and edit them, 
or does the “make-up’”” man merely get the 
type from the typesetter and than slap the 
galleys into the chases and lock them up? 
Your increasing number of readers cer- 
tainly deserve more careful considera- 
tion. ... 

Page 5 (Tim, Dec. 21)— ‘master’s bed- 
room.” Why master’s? Another English 


class phrase. 
A. P. TAYLOR 
Archives of Hawaii. 
Honolulu 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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IN THE WHIRL OF WHEELS 

There is no other way by which you can dup- 

licate a typewritten sheet, by the hundreds 

and thousands, so quickly as by the process 

of mimeographing. It has brought a new kind 

of speed to the hurrying wheels of industry. 

And a simple process it is, requiring no great 
expense or technical experience. It is saving 
time and money in amazing volume. Aside from 
the routine of steady production of letters, forms, 
bulletins, memorandums, tags, drawings, designs, 
etc., at the rate of several thousand an hour, the 
dependable Mimeograph stands ready to deliver 
the last minute communication, in record time and 
at low cost. Our instructive booklet “T-2,” which 
will be sent upon request to the A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, gives an adequate idea of this 
great need in Business and Educational Institutions. 
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When worthy business 
calls for 
capital 


W: HAVE a teady market for sound securities among our large 
following of investors, and we are continuously under- 
writing current capital requirements representing refinancing 
and the healthy growth and expansion of activities that 
merit the support of the investing public. 


Our experience as one of the oldest houses of 
original issue covers the whole field of con- 
servative investment. 
We invite consultation with business 
organizations which are in need of 
new capital. If you are considering 
a program of financing, we 
shall be very glad to discuss 
the possibility of co- 
operation with you. 


HAMBLETON and COMPANY 
[Investment Bankers 


ESTABLISHED I865 


NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of this booklet as an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness of 
Hambletonand Company financ- 
ing methods. 


It is a feature of a pioneer cam- 
paign of national advertising, by 
which we are strengthening the 
support of the investing public 
in the gas industry. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( Ambassador Henry Bérenger, 
Senator of France, appeared at the 
White House and _ presented his 
credentials as Ambassador and the 
papers recalling his predecessor, 
M. Daeschner. The Ambassador 
declared: “France is resolved to 
settle the debts contracted for her 
defense.” And the President re- 
plied: “There should be no _ in- 
superable difficulty.” 


( To the 48 Governors, President 
Coolidge addressed a letter urging 
them to be represented at the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety called by Secre- 
tary Hoover for March 23. Mr. 
Coolidge reminded the Governors: 
“T scarcely need to refer to the im- 
portance of the subjects at issue. 
Nearly 24,000 of our citizens were 
killed and probably more than 
500,000 were hurt by street and 
highway accidents during the last 
year.” 


@ Noah W. Cooper, Chairman of 
the Methodist Church Sabbath 
Crusade, presented his visage and 
his hand to the President. Mr. 
Cooper suggested forcibly that the 
spiritual health of the nation 
would be greatly improved if on 
Sundays all interstate commerce, 
all newspapers, all sports, all busi- 
ness were suspended. He said: 
“Every one of the 2,500 Sunday 
trains is tooting America’s down- 
fall. America must emancipate her 
10,000,000 slaves to Sunday labor 
or go to ruin.” (See RELIGION, p. 
99 


@ Two delegations opposed _ to 
each other on the question of equal 
rights for men and women, both 
from the National Conference of 
Women in Industry meeting in 
Washington by invitation of the 
Secretary of Labor (see WOMEN), 
after separate visits with the Pres- 
ident, both emerged beaming. 


C It was announced last week that 
the President had donated a $5,000 
gold cup to be raced for annually 
on the Potomac by power boats. 
Many Americans were doubtless 
misled and shocked by so great an 
impairment to the President’s small 
private fortune. It is customary 
in such “donations” for the asso- 


ciation supervising the race to pro- 


vide the cup and for the President 
merely to lend his name so that it 
may be called “The President’s 
Cup.” 

Gd A cable from Sydney, New 
South Wales, announced that the 
local government had decided to 
send to President Coolidge a paint- 
ing of the U. S. fleet as it lay in 
Sydney harbor last summer. A 
committee in charge decided to in- 
quire whether a canvas 84 by 60 
feet could be cared for in the Cap- 
itol. 

@ A delegation from the Phi Gam- 
ma Delta fraternity called on its 
“brother,” the President of the 
U. S., and explained a plan for an 
annual essay contest among senior 
and junior members in college, with 
prizes of $400. 

q@ News from Plymouth, Vt., ap- 
prised the world that a telephone 
had been placed in Colonel Cool- 
idge’s house so that he, now so 
weak and bed-ridden, might con- 
verse with his son at the White 
House. 

@ The President reviewed the 
conviction of Colonel William Mit- 
chell for violating the 96th Article 
of War and mitigated the sentence 
(see ARMY & Navy). 
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THE CABINET 
Greek Debt 

The negotiations between the 
Greek debt-funding mission and the 
U. S. commission last week came 
to a halt while the Greeks cabled 
Athens for instructions. Their 
opening gambit had been declined 
and they wanted to know what 
move to make next. They offered 
to fund the Greek debt (a principal 
of $15,500,000) if the U. S. would 
lend them $32,500,000 additional— 
the remainder of a credit which 
was originally extended. The U. S. 
commission politely but firmly 
represented the impossibility of 
loaning Greece any more money 
even to get the original debt 
funded. Hence the delay while 
Athens was asked what the next 
Greek move would be. 

A few days later it was. an- 
nounced that M. Cofinas, head of 
the Greek mission, would have to 
go home to consult with his gov- 
ernment, but that “negotiations 
will be continued for the present 
through the Greek minister.” 


Rubber 


The Secretary of Commerce, 
short and rotund and intent on 
business, appeared last week again 
before the House Committee on 
Commerce, which he recently pro- 
voked into an investigation of for- 
eign price-control of rubber, coffee 
and other products. 

He declared that since the com- 
mittee began investigation prices 
had fallen from $1.10 a pound to 
85e (and even lower) on rubber; 
that users had already planned two 
corporations to seek relief — one 
with a capital of $10,000,000, the 
other with a capital of $50,000,000. 
He repeated that he did not favor 
reprisals, but declared that if 
prices continued upward, reprisals 
might be demanded by public opin- 
ion, and the Administration was 
foreign monopolies in raw materi- 
als. He specifically suggested that 
the Federal Trade Commission be 
given permanent authority to col- 
lect data on the profits on foreign 
raw products in which there are 
monopolies in order to keep the 
country posted. 


discouraging loans by bankers to 
The British side of the picture 
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was explained by Sir Esme Howard* 
the British Ambassador, at a lunch- 
eon given him in Manhattan by 
the Advertising Club of New York. 
He said: “I refer to that most 
useful material known as_ rubber, 
especially provided, one would sup- 
pose, by nature to ward off incon- 
venient and unpleasant shocks, but 
which latterly seems to have lost 
this pleasant quality, and to be 
charged with an all. too electric- 
shock creating power.” 

He went on to describe his own 
attempt at rubber growing many 
years ago: “I traveled for two 
years at my own expense, in the 
Amazons and in Mexico and the 
West Indies, accompanied by a bot- 
anist who has_ since risen’ to 
eminence in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Well, in spite of that, to 
make a long story short, we planted 
the wrong kind of rubber tree in 
the West Indies, and after waiting 
for over ten years to see if the 
tree we planted, the Castilloa Elas- 
tica of Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca, would bear’ productively in 
plantations, we found it would not, 
and were obliged to cut them all 
down. I lost my time and my 
money and what was worse, the 
money of my friends who had 
joined me in the venture. 

“I saw the other day in a paper 
that when the word ‘rubber’ was 
mentioned, an Englishman’s expres- 
sion was like that of the cat caught 
by the empty cream jug or the 
empty canary cage. You will un- 
derstand that the word ‘rubber’ 
does not produce that particular 
kind of satisfaction in my soul.” 

He told of the’ ups and downs 
of rubber planting; told of hard 
times immediately following’ the 
War when “it was literally a case 
with many plantations of ‘To be 
or not to be—aye, there’s the rub- 
ber!’ ” 

He concluded: 

“Although prices for crude rub- 
ber touched exceedingly high levels 
for a few months last year, the 
average price for the whole year 
was only about 73c a pound, and 
the average for the past five years 
has been only about 32c or 33c. 

“Neither the Government of 
Great Britain nor that of the 
Straits Settlement gets anything 
out of it except so far as increased 
prosperity increases revenue de- 
rived from ordinary taxation. 
Further, it is in no way discrimina- 
tory or aimed at the American 
consumer, for the British consumer 
all over the world pays just as 
much as the American, and inci- 
dentally, seems to be objecting to 
doing so. 

“In these circumstances I hope 


*The Ambassador’s son, 12-year-old Henry 
Howard, attending Newman School, famed 
Catholic preparatory institution at Lake- 
wood, N, J., was one night last week 
forced out into a driving sleet storm when 
fire demolished his dormitory. 


yp 





Sir EsMeE Howarp 
“ ... aye, there’s the rubber.” 


you will agree with me that the 
words extortion, hold-ups, goug- 
ing, etc., which have been frequent- 
ly used in this connection, are, to 
put it mildly, as Mark Twain said 
of the reports of his own death, 
perhaps a trifle exaggerated. If, 
to quote an old English proverb: 
‘Soft words butter no parsnips,’ 
neither are hard words milch cows 
from which we extract the 
milk of human kindness,” 


Financier-Diplomat 


A French political face, some- 
what careworn—eyes that are a 
perfect mask, mouth accustomed to 
implicit obedience to the mind, a 
pince-nez worn with distinction, 
and a ousiness-like mustache—such 
were the features which the Capi- 
tal looked upon, pondered on, last 
week. 

Washington had glimpsed that 
face before—in the few unfruitful 
days which the French Debt Mis- 
sion spent in Washington last fall. 
But then Washington’s attention 
was focused on other features, on 
the luminous eyes of that financial 
enchanter, M. Caillaux, the wizard 
whose great spell failed. The 
glances which fell then on Victor 
Henry Bérenger, Senator from 
France, were sidelong, cast from 
eye corners. It was Caillaux’s 
great scene. All other characters 
were supernumeraries. 

Not so, last week. The tenor 
had given place to the baritone. 
It was M. Bérenger’s solo. 

Victor Henry Bérenger walked 
into the Washington scene with 
confidence. He came bearing the 





eredentials of his country as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the U. S. 
But it is not as a diplomat that 
he is known in France. There he 
is noted for many achievements. 

At only 20 he obtained his “lit- 
erary license.” At 24 he was 
President of the Paris Students’ 
Union, and before he was 30 he 
had published a number of books 
on intellectual or social problems. 
One of his books was called The 
Intellectual Aristocracy—he himself 
is an example of the aristocratie 
intellectuelle. He became a publish- 
er-editor of the kind so common in 
France; was associated with the 
Revue des Revues, La Deépéche, 
L’Action, Renaissance Politique et 
Littéraire. 

He is a Senator of France and 
also of Guadeloupe, one of the 
French dependencies in the West 
Indies. He has held various posts 
under the government, and in his 
various capacities has made a num- 
ber of official reports. To Amer- 
icans official reports mean nothing. 
In France Senator Bérenger’s re- 
ports are regarded with awe, 
amazement and admiration. They 
are described as “monuments,” as 
“masterpieces.” 

In the French Senate he held the 
post of Rapporteur Général du 
Budget” (the nearest analogy to 
this in the U. S. is the Chairman- 
ship of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, now held by Senator Smoot) 
—a post of great responsibility, a 
post that has been held by Poincaré 
and by Doumer, the present French 
Finance Minister. 

And M. Bérenger steps out of 
the world of literature, out of the 
world of French politics, out— 
theoretically out—of the realm of 
government finance. He goes into 
the realm of diplomacy, to which 
he is new. 

When he came to the White 
House last week to present his cre- 
dentials to President Coolidge, he 
had not even the gorgeous uniform 
of a French Ambassador, the bril- 
liant gear, with which all the 
diplomats of the world are out- 
fitted. Instead he came in black. 
with dangling strips of broadcloth 
behind him—in the funereal full 
dress which usually marks the dip- 
lomats of only one nation—the dip- 
lomats of the U. S. He wore 
however the broad sash of the 
Legion of Honor, the orders of 
Queen Isabella the Catholic, of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazare. 

But his first words to the Presi- 
dent indicated that, although he 
had turned diplomat, he had not 
left finance far behind him: 

“With especial regard to the fi- 
nancial settlement of the obliga- 
tions contracted in connection with 
the late War of 1914-1918, France 
again declares herself true to the 
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principle of the sanctity of inter- 
national contracts. Even in the 
midst of the difficulties of restora- 
tion which the ravages of the last 
invasion still cause her, France is 
resolved to settle the debts con- 
tracted for her defense and for 
that of civilization as promptly 
and as fully as her present and 
future possibilities will allow. 

“France knows that the economic 
world cannot be brought back into 
equilibrium unless every one in the 
world meets internal and external 
obligations by a strict restoration 
of credit and of confidence. 

“We are convinced that the tradi- 
tional friendship of the United 
States of America will make easier 
for France a progressive and or- 
derly liquidation of the obligations 
bequeathed to her by the last war. 

“This, Mr. President, is the spirit 
in which my Government has com- 
missioned me to represent it near 
your Excellency, and thanks to 
which I shall be happy to carry 
on with you our historic relations 
of solidarity, uprightness, justice 
and friendship.” 

Three days later Ambassador 
Bérenger was knocking at Andrew 
Mellon’s door. The door was not 
long in opening. And after M. 
Bérenger had been within a time, 
he emerged and Mr. Mellon sent 
word to the press that France is 
ready to reopen negotiations for 
funding her $4,000,000,000 debt. 
Meetings will be attended by M. 
Bérenger and the U. S. Debt Fund- 
ing Commission. 

It was not in vain that France 
made an aristocrate intellectuel in- 
to a financier, and a financier into 
an Ambassador. 


THE CONGRESS 
‘y. bd ® 7 
The Legislative Week 
The Senate— 
( Discussed the World Court, de- 
bated the World Court, grew angry 
over the World Court, and finally 
voted on the question of closing 
debate. 
The House 
( Adopted a resolution authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $50,000 to 
pay the expenses of a U. S. dele- 
gation to the preliminary confer- 
ence called by the League of Na- 
tions to prepare agenda for a dis- 
armament conference, by vote of 
359 to 1. (Resolution went to the 
Senate.) 
( Debated the Navy Department 
appropriation bill for 1926-27, and 
finally passed it with reduced ap- 
propriations for aircraft and 
personnel. (Bill went to the Senate.) 


World Court Debate 


Last week, as in previous weeks, 
the Senate debated the World 
Court. Last week, as in previous 
weeks, it was not voted on. But 


last week there was _ substantial 
progress of a dramatic kind. 
The tax bill, which the country 
wants passed before March 15, had 
been completed by the Finance 
Committee but was withheld from 
the floor in the effort to get a 
decision on the World Court. The 
opposition continued to postpone 
the decision on the Court. They 
knew that if a vote were taken 
they would be beaten, but they also 
knew that many of the supporters 
of the Court were half-hearted, and 
they hoped if a vote could be post- 





© Henry Miller 
SENATOR LAF OLLETTE 
“President Wilson would brook no 
opposition” 


poned to force the half-hearted 
supporters to change sides. That 
was the situation. 

But was there a filibuster? Sen- 
ator James A. Reed of Missouri 
made several long speeches against 
the Court, denouncing the propa- 
ganda which had been poured out 
favoring it, and had the clerk read 
for an hour and a half a long ar- 
ticle by Andrew Carnegie. Sena- 
tor Borah made a vigorous speech 
against the Court. Senator Hiram 
Johnson, another opponent, spoke 
for several hours. So did Senator 
Harreld of Oklahoma. And young 
Senator LaFollette made a maiden 
speech, an able but not a spectacu- 
lar speech lasting three hours. He 
read the speech for three hours, 
completely at his ease, speaking 
clearly, from time to time putting 
his hands in his pockets. Once 
his tongue became entangled in “in- 
dubitably.” He paused deliberately 
and pronounced it carefully. Once 
he asked for order when there was 
whispering in the Chamber: “I do 
not expect any Senator who is not 


interested to stay here and listen 
to me, but I would like order.” 
Listening to him in the gallery al- 
most directly over his head was 
a lady in black—Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson. She leaned over the gal- 
lery ledge in close attention as he 
declared: “President Wilson would 
brook no opposition. He insisted 
that the Senate should sign the 
Versailles Treaty, creating the 
League of Nations, on the dotted 
line. He went to the country con- 
fident that he would win an over- 
whelming victory. I doubt if there 
has ever been a more striking ex- 
ample of mistaken judgment or a 
more complete reversal of political 
fortune in the history of this gov- 
ernment.” 

But was there a filibuster? Sen- 
ator Borah leading the Court op- 
position at one time exclaimed: 

“T am not going to engage in a 
filibuster. I’ve been 18 years in 
this body and I have never taken 
part in a filibuster yet. I’ve 
spoken three times on this matter 
and at no great length. From the 
beginning I have insisted on legiti- 
mate debate. In answer to the 
Senator from Alabama, I would 
suggest Feb. 10 as a date to vote. 
I want to be sure not to cramp 
anybody.” 

Senator Heflin, a Court sup- 
porter, thereupon interrupted and 
mentioned that, if necessary, meas- 
ures for cloture (the stopping of 
debate so as to vote) might be 
taken. 

Vice President Dawes, who has 
been fighting for a better cloture 
rule, was in the chair, and Mr. 
Borah exclaimed: 

“T trust the Senator from Ala- 
bama observed the broad smile on 
the face of the Vice President.” 

Senator Blease, whom able Dem- 
ocratic correspondent Frank R. 
Kent describes as “the supreme 
political patent-medicine man,” was 
very frank in proclaiming his po- 
sition: 

“Mr. President, something has 
been said about a filibuster. I do 
not know that I exactly understand 
what that word means, but if fili- 
buster means to speak, or filibuster 
means to vote, I want to say right 
now that I would to Gop I had the 
power to stand here without eating 
a bite or taking a drink or sleeping 
a wink until 12 o’clock on the 
fourth day of March, 1931, if it 
would keep this iniquitous, infernal 
machine from being put on the peo- 
ple of America. If you call that 
a filibuster, then I am guilty.” 

Sessions were begun at eleven 
in the morning and continued until 
six in the evening—and still the 
Senate was not talked out. At 
length, after several failures to 
agree, an understanding was ef- 
fected. Senator Robinson of Ar- 
kansas, the Democratic leader, with 
the agreement of the Court sup- 
porters and Senator Borah, leader 
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of the opposition, moved to vote 
on Feb. 10, limiting each speaker’s 
time to 30 minutes and taking up 


SENATOR ASHURST 
“When Prometheus was bound it 
was a vulture that tore out 
his vitals.” 


the tax bill in the intervals of 
the Court debate. To make the 
agreement effective, it had to be 
adopted by unanimous. consent. 
Senator Blease rose. Senator Moses 
rushed over to ask him not to 
object, but was literally pushed 
aside. Senator ‘“Blease objected, 
then Senator Lenroot laid a paper 
on the desk of Senator Walsh. 
There was a rush of Senators to 
sign it. The attempt was being 
made to invoke “Rule 22,” the 
Senate’s present cloture rule. This 
rule provides: 1) that a petition 
signed by 16 Senators asks cloture; 
2) that two days later there be a 
vote on the cloture motion requir- 
ing two-thirds of those present to 
carry it; 3) that if it is carried, 
no Senator may talk more than 
one hour before a vote is taken. 
The reason that the rule had not 
been invoked sooner was that the 
Court supporters feared there were 
weak brethren within their ranks 
who, while committed to vote for 
the Court, might be willing to vote 
against cloture in order to postpone 
a decision on the Court until after 
the election next fall. 

When the motion for cloture 
signed by 24 Republicans and 24 
Democrats was filed there was an 
outburst. 

Senator Reed of Missouri ex- 
claimed: 

“If we are going to have gag 
rule, we might as well have it 
speedily as later.” 

He turned to his fellow Demo- 
crats and continued: 

“Make this move toward shutting 











off debate if you want to. Make 
it just as indecent as you want 
to. 

“I am looking at some Southern 
Senators whose freedom of debate 
in the Senate of the United States 
was once relied upon to preserve 
their liberties. I am looking now 
at some minority Senators, whose 
safety is their right of debate in 
this body, and when a minority 
party will help to prepare a noose 
to choke itself, I think it is doing 
a very unusual thing. I think, in 
this case, it is doing a very unjust 
thing. 

“You are doing a very unfortu- 
nate thing. I am making no 
threat, but if gag rule is applied 
in this Senate now, then as long 
as I am in it I will help apply it 
on other things.” 

Senator Robinson, the Democratic 
leader, rose, very angry: 

“The speech of the Senator [Mr. 
Reed] does not in the least re- 
strain me from following my con- 
victions of what I should do in dis- 
charge of my duty. I am perfect- 
ly willing that every Senator be 
accorded freedom of debate. 

“But I am not terrified [shaking 
his finger} when the Senator 
threatens that if I do what is 
right in this instance, he will do 
what he knows will be wrong in 
other instances. 

“What right has any Senator to 
hold up business here, no mat- 
ter how big or how little he is?” 

At this Senator Ashurst wanted 
to know to whom Mr. Robinson was 
referring. It was Senator Blease. 
Senator Ashurst turned upon Mr. 
Blease, who had previously (TIME, 
Jan. 25) attacked Woodrow Wil- 
son, and exclaimed sarcastically: 
“When Prometheus was bound it 
was a vulture that tore out his 
vitals.” Senator Blease stood up 
but restrained himself, and Mr. 
Robinson bellowed: 

“T am amazed that so great a 
man [Senator Reed]—great in my 
estimation and great in his own— 
should tell the Senate of the United 
States that if it does not recognize 
his right to disregard these rules, 
he proposes to pull the temple 
down on himself. Let him do it if 
he has the power!” 

At last Senator Blease broke the 
chains of silence: 

“IT have never been whipped un- 
der a lash in my life and by the 
eternal gods I never expect to be. 
Under this cloture lash I will not 
cringe. I objected, and my _ ob- 
jection stands.” 

As for Woodrow Wilson: “Every 
word I said about him on this floor, 
and every word that is in the Rec- 
ord, I said on the public rostrum 
in the state of South Carolina in 
the presence of thousands while he 
was living, and while his agents 
from the Department of Justice 
were stenographically reporting my 


remarks to the department and try- 
ing to put me in jail for disloy- 
alty. 

“He was not 
very much alive.” 

The motion for cloture came to 
a vote. Diplomats thronged the 
galleries; Congressmen hurried in. 
President Coolidge, kept closely in- 
formed of what was passing, sent 
over a_ certified copy of the 
protocol. The name of the Ku 
Klux Klan was dragged across the 
chamber and hung on_ Senator 
Reed, who flung it off. Hiram 
Johnson got the last six minutes 
for objecting. 

At one o’clock the roll was 


bound. He was 





SENATOR J, A. REED 


“Make it just as indecent as you 


like.” 


ordered called. They answered: 37 
Republicans and 31 Democrats for 
cloture, 18 Republicans, 7 Demo- 
crats and Farmer-Labor Senator 
Shipstead, against. 

In spite of cloture the opposition 
still fought on, forcing roll calls to 
delay proceedings, rising to ques- 
tions of personal privilege to hold 
back the debate. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Air Defense 


In legislation now before Con- 
gress or germinating in committee, 
the Army and Navy air services 
for the next few years hang in 
the balance. 

As for dirigibles, the Shenan- 
doah was built in this country and 
as a war vessel. The only ship 
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of this type that the U. S. now 
has is the Los Angeles, built in 
Germany and by diplomatic agree- 
ment not to be used for war pur- 
poses. 

Representative Butler, Chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill for 
building a new ship, bigger and 
better than the Shenandoah. Such a 
ship would cost upwards of $5,000,- 
000. It would probably take four or 
five years to build. Secretary Wilbur 
and Admiral Jones are willing that 
such a ship should be built, pro- 
vided the cost of building does not 
reduce the amount of money avail- 
able for other naval purposes. 

There is another proposal, which 
has been considered chiefly as an 
alternative: to build a small metal- 
clad dirigible costing about $300,- 
000. If the makers in Detroit are 
willing to give suitable guaran- 
tees, Naval officials are about ready 
to agree to this proposal, pointing 
out however that the ship would 
be an experiment and too small 
for war purposes. 

The Naval Supply Bill passed 
by the House last week provided 
for no new dirigible and proposed 
closing the Naval Air Station at 
Lakehurst, N. J. . 


Modified 


The case of William Mitchell, 
Colonel of U.S. aviation, found 
guilty of conduct “to the preju- 
dice of good order and military dis- 
cipline,” went to the President’s 
desk for review. The paragraph 
that the presidential eyes came 
especially to rest upon was the one 
that read: 

“Upon secret written ballot the 
Court sentences the accused to be 
suspended from rank, command and 
duty, with forfeiture of all pay and 
allowances, for five years” (Time, 
Dec. 28). 

Col. Mitchell’s adherents had been 
hoping that the President would de- 
lete that “five” and write “two” 
or perhaps “three.” They had main- 
tained that “forfeiture of all pay” 
established a dangerous precedent. 
For though Col. Mitchell’s was the 
case of a wealthy man, another man 
might some day find himself, not 
only subjected to the orders of non- 
commissioned officers, but (being 
still under orders from the War 
Department) without any means of 
livelihood. 

The President waived Col. Mitch- 
ell’s personal feelings. “Discipline 
is the whole basis of military train- 
ing,” he said. But he did not waive 
the question of fairness to some 
future culprit. He modified Col. 
Mitchell’s sentence to the extent of 
granting him one-half of his 
monthly pay and all his allowances 
—that is $397.67 a month, or about 
$4,760 a year. 








WOMEN 
Workers 


Three years ago the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
called a conference of women in in- 
dustry. Last week the second such 
conference assembled in the new 
National Museum at Washington. 

Some 150 women’s organizations 
were represented, not a very large 
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number considering that according 
to the census of 1920 about one in 
every five persons “gainfully em- 
ployed” is a woman—that is to 
say, there are more than eight mil- 
lion women workers in this coun- 
try. At the meeting were women 
teachers, lawyers, salesclerks, office 
workers, factory workers., Govern- 
ment employes, representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
of the International Typographical 
Union, of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
er’s Union, of the United Garment 
Workers, of the United Textile 
Workers, of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, etc., etc. 

Addresses by President Coolidge 
and Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis were read to the meeting— 
addresses which laid stress on the 
welfare of working mothers. Mr. 
Davis declared: 

“Whenever we see women at 
work we must think of them in 
terms of motherhood. 

“More than 8,000,000 women are 
engaged in gainful occupations in 
this country, and of these two-fifths 
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are under 25 years of age. That 
means that not far from one-half 
of the women workers today are 
young, with their lives not only as 
workers but as mothers wholly be- 
fore them to be made or marred by 
the conditions under which they live 
and work. Nearly two millions of 
women wage earners are already 
married, not including those who 
are widowed, and divorced or sep- 
arated. ... 

“I am forever and unalterably op- 
posed to the employment of women 
in any such manner as will destroy 
or even endanger their future 
motherhood.” 

The chief excitement during the 
sessions was caused by the sup- 
porters of the National Woman’s 
Party. This group advocates an 
amendment to the Constitution to 
the effect that “men and women 
shall have equal rights throughout 
the U. S. and every place subject to 
its jurisdiction’—which among 
other things would invalidate the 
legal restrictions on hours of work, 
the minimum wage, etc., for women 
unless the restrictions were made to 
apply to both men and women. The 
Party contends that the type of 
special legislation raising the stand- 
ards for employment of women 
really tends to injure women in in- 
dustry—put them out of jobs, 
hinder their promotion, etc. The 
greater part of the delegates to the 
conference, especially the group 
representing organized labor, are 
opposed to the National Woman’s 
Party stand. 

Each group sent a delegation to 
see the President and both came 
away apparently satisfied. On the 
floor of the conference Miss Gail 
Laughlin, a San Francisco lawyer, 
proposed a resolution ousting the 
regular program for one morning 
and permitting the Woman’s Party 
group to voice their arguments. 
Pandemonium at once broke forth. 
Miss Mary Anderson, head of the 
Women’s Bureau (a onetime immi- 
grant who began her career as a 
garment worker), pounded in vain 
for order. At length the resolu- 
tion was voted on and she declared 
it lost. 

Later, however, a _ special eve- 
ning session was held to hear argu- 
ments on each side, and finally a 
compromise motion was passed: 

“Whereas equality for men and 
women in industry is a controversial 
matter now before Congress and 
the state legislatures, be it 

“Resolved, That this conference, 
called together under the auspices 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, recommends that the Wom- 
en’s Bureau make a comprehensive 
investigation of all the special laws 
regulating the employment of wom- 
en, to determine their effects,” 
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THE LEAGUE | Bigelow Excused 





M. Tchitcherin’s Note 


At Geneva Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary General to the League of 
Nations, scanned with annoyance 
an official communication which 
came to his desk last week from 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin of 
the U. S..S. R. 

M. Tchitcherin blandly announced 
that Soviet nationals may parti- 
cipate at the various international 
conferences projected by the League, 
“the sole condition of their partici- 
pation being that the conference 
shall be convened to meet in some 
other country than Switzerland.” 

Wearily League _ supporters 
accused M. Tchitcherin of “continu- 
ing to pretend that _ Soviet 
nationals are not safe in Switzer- 
land because many Swiss are anti- 
Communists.” At present the Swiss 
Government is attempting to patch 
up its strained relations with the 
U. S. S. R., and not succeeding 
very well because M. Tchitcherin 
prefers to insist that the League 
go to enormous expense to hold its 
conferences elsewhere than at 
Geneva, where its extensive im- 
movable equipment is located. 

Secretary Drummond replied 
vaguely but courteously to M. 
Tchitcherin, bided the League’s 
time. He despatched invitations to 
League states and to the U. S.. 
Germany, Turkey, etc., requesting 
them to send representatives to a 
League of Nations Passport Con- 
ference to be held at Geneva on 
May 12. He benignly countenanced 
the formation by four of his 
U. S. subord’nates of “The League 
of Nations Post of the American 
Legion, which is to link the great- 
est peace agency in the world 
with one of the greatest of fight- 
ing-veteran agencies.” He helped 
to make comfortable twelve famed 
international lawyers, including 
George W. Wickersham, onetime 
U. S. Attorney General, who are 
now engaged as a League Com- 
mission upon “investigations look- 
ing toward the progressive codifica- 
tion of International Law.” Finally, 
Sir Eric parried the queries of cor- 
respondents who persistently tried 
to get him to admit that the pre- 
liminary disarmament conference 
scheduled for Feb. 15 would be 
postponed. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Italy’s Debt 


A serious debtor and a smiling 
creditor—Count Giusseppi Volpi, 
Finance Minister of Italy and the 
Rt. Hon. Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill. Chancellor of the Brit- 





Briton. The most powerful self- 
made Italian industrialist, and the 
most genial onetime First Sea 
Lord of the British Admiralty. 
Such were the two completely an- 
tithetical statesmen who sat down 
to dicker over a settlement of the 
Anglo-Italian debt, in London, last 
week. 

What they said to each other 
naturally remained a _ diplomatic 
secret. But the two sets of pub- 
lic opinion between which they 
were expected to compromise have 
been made clear by the Italian 
and British press for some months 
past. 

Mr. Churchill was acutely con- 
scious that the Britis# taxpayer 
believes himself to have concluded 
a far too lenient tentative Anglo- 
French debt settlement with the 
wily M. Caillaux (TIME, Sept. 7, 
COMMONWEALTH ). Ergo, Mr. 
Churchill was expected to obtain 
proportionately more from Italy 
than he had been able to extract* 
from France. Britons roughly 
figure the full amount of Italy’s 
debt to them at 580 million pounds 
($2,818,800,000); and considering 
that Britain is paying a total of 
$92,310,000 a year to the U. S., 
with nothing definitely in sight 
from France, Mr. Churchill un- 
doubtedly felt impelled to mete out 
the heaviest practicable terms to 
Italy. 

Count Volpi, on the other hand, 
could point to the fact that the 

S. Debt Commissioners have 
granted proportionately much 
easier terms to Italy (TIME, Nov. 
23) than those which they have 
thus far demanded from France. 
Count Volpi was therefore expected 
by the Italian taxpayer to get Mr. 
Churchill to see that, instead of 
demanding proportionately more 
from Italy than from France, Brit- 
ain should be content with less. 

The Initial Offers. The British 
were said to have knocked off 80 
million of the 580 million pounds 
owing to them for a starter, and 
to have proposed that the residual 
500 million pounds ($2,430,000,000) 
should be repaid to them in equal 
yearly installments over 62 years, 
i. e., a flat annuity of slightly 
over 8 million pounds ($38,880,000). 

The Italians allegedly replied by 
offering to repay a total of ap- 
proximately 250 million pounds 
(half the British demand), in yearly 
annuities of 4 million pounds 
($19,440,000). 


*As everyone knows, the Anglo-French 
agreement was contingent in any case 
upon the still unconcluded Franco-U. S. 
debt settlement. If France should agree 
to pay the U. S. proportionably more, 
Britain was to have pari passu treatment. 
However the French fiscal breakdown 
has damped British hopes of ever receiv- 

even the minimum agr upon by 
Caillaux. 





In London, Countess Russell en- 
deavored to excuse aged U. S. 
journalist-lecturer Poultney Bige- 
low for asserting* that famed Brit- 
ish novelist-historian H. G. Wells 
seemed to him like “a lucky stock- 
broker or traveling salesman,” on 
the now famous occasion of their 
meeting at Countess Russell’s flat 
(TIME, Jan. 25). 

Said Countess Russell, famed as 
the anonymous author of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden, known to 
pre-War German society as_ the 
Countess von Arnim, before her 
marriage Miss Mary Annette 
Beauchamp: 

“Bigelow is full of generous ad- 
miration. He gilds one with his 
warm rays. I am persuaded that 
his anecdote about Wells was 
meant as. praise. ... Americans 
sometimes express their admira- 
= . .. differently from us, that’s 
| 

“On the other hand, J would very 
much like to be described as hav- 
ing the appearance of a_ lucky 
stockbroker. To me the terrible 
adjective ‘dainty’ is usually ap- 
plied, as if I were a bit of lace 
or a frill. Perhaps Mr. Wells 
wouldn’t mind being called ‘dainty.’ 
I am willing to exchange.” 


FRANCE 
Aristide Pontius Pilate 


Premier Briand made it evident 
last week that he considers the 
program of taxation put forward 
by his friend, Finance Minister 
Doumer, superior in every way to 
that formulated by the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber at the 
behest of M. Herriot, leader of 
Le Cartel des Gauches. At the 
same time he tacitly admitted that 
the Cartel has rallied and gained 
sufficient internal unity to make it 
almost impossible to force the 
Briand-Doumer measure’ through 
the Chamber. Confronted by this 
annoying impasse, the astute M. 
Briand decided to make the ges- 
ture of Pontius Pilate while at 
the same time continuing at the 
helm of France. Briefly he “washed 
his hands” by declaring that the 
Chamber must decide whether it 
wanted the Doumer plan or the 
Cartel plan. At the same _ time 
he blazoned abroad that whichever 
plan the Chamber chose, he would 
not consider its vote as implying 
either “confidence” or “lack of con- 
fidence” in the Government but 
merely as an indication of “pref- 
erence.” Politicians were aghast 
at this high handed flouting of the 
precedent which would ordinarily 
demand the resignation of the 


*In his autobiography, Seventy Summers, 
Longmans, Green & Co. ($10). 
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Briand Cabinet upon the rejection 
of M. Doumer’s plan. 

Meanwhile M. Doumer appeared 
before the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber and told its Cartellist 
members that their plan was the 
work of bunglers who knew not 
the intricacies of state finance. He 
openly defied them: “Take care, 
my friends! Your measures will 
not produce the revenue which you 
expect. We shall run into danger, 
unless you bring to the Treasury 
important sums of which there is 
immediate need. #rance will treat 
with severity those who lead her 
into another phase of inadequate 
taxation followed by inflation and 
ultimately by disaster!” 

The Significance. Financial ex- 
perts noted that the Doumer scheme 
rests squarely upon the single prin- 
ciple of “indirect taxation” (taxes 
to be paid in the form of a dis- 
agreeable little stamp every time 
anybody buys’ anything): the 
8,800,000,000-frane “taxes on busi- 
ness transactions.” Such taxation 
is relatively easy to enforce, and 
of course sure to be extremely un- 
popular. Hence the virtual “im- 
possibility” of getting it voted. 

The Cartel measure is a much 
tinkered proposal. It sets out to 
scrap M. Doumer’s unpopular “in- 
direct taxation’; and proposes in- 
stead that great pressure be ap- 
plied to the collection of the pres- 
ent “direct taxes’—the notoriously 
_“uneollectable”’ income _ tax, ete. 
Then it turns about and tries to 
levy “indirect taxes” on the rich— 
the securities, luxury and automo- 
bile taxes. Next it straddles by in- 
creasing the postal rates, which 
affect all classes. It resorts to 
such highly experimental measures 
as trying to see whether the Gov- 
ernment can step in and seize one- 
third of every estate—a sheer im- 
possibility where the “estate” is 
literally in the stocking of a tight- 
fisted French peasant family. 
Finally it proposes to save 150% 
more in Government expenditures 
than the experts of M. Doumer 
believe possible. 

M. Briand’s Apologia. Late in the 
week, the grizzled Aristide, pic- 
turesquely “under the care of his 
physicians,” boomed forth porten- 
tously as from “the brink of the 
grave”: 

“T have reached the age when 
emotions are forbidden me. I must 
avoid all excitement which would 
be prejudicial to myself or to Par- 
liament. ... There are some who 
think I am clutching power. But 
they are wrong. I have no per- 
sonal object or ambition. I am 
seeking only to prevent a Govern- 
ment crisis. ... 

“Therefore, I have resolved upon 
this throwing of governmental re- 
sponsibility into the Chamber... . 
It is for the head of the Govern- 
ment [i. e., Briand] to decide the 


opportunity and the efficacy of 
such a method.” 

Politicians smiled, tongue in 
cheek, at this declaration that the 
fiery Premier cannot endure the 





N.E. A. 


Le MarecuaL FocH 
- + « $3,000 a year 


(See Scanty Pay) 


“excitement” which is in reality his 
natural milieu. 

Developments. Much excitement 
arose during the week over the 
avowed intention of the Cartel to 
“serew down” the income tax, not 
only upon Frenchmen but upon 
foreigners resident in France as 
well. Lurid despatches stated that 
a U. S. citizen, resident in France 
and having a U. S. income of $1,- 
000,000 a year, would have to pay 
$800,000 of it to the French Gov- 
ernment in addition to his U. S. 
income tax—the total tax, of 
course, being thus greater than 
the income itself! Speculations 
along this line continued until 
someone informed the Cartel tax 
tinkerers that according to the 
Franco-U. S. Consular Convention 
of 1853 France may not tax U. S. 
citizens more heavily than the 
U. S. taxes French citizens. Since 
the U. S. does not tax foreign resi- 
dents upon incomes derived from 
their native countries, the Cartel’s 
ambitious proposal fell to the 
ground. 

French stockbrokers added to the 
general nervousness by carrying 
through a one-day strike against 
the Cartel’s proposed tax on se- 
curities. The lords of the Paris 
Bourse said in effect: “We shall 
close the Bourse and operate at 
Brussels, as we did once before, if 
the Chamber attempts to tax us 
unjustifiably.” 





Scanty Pay 


Despatches reported a slight up- 
ward adjustment in the scale of 
pay throughout the French army 
designed to counterbalance’ the 
gradual slump in the purchasing- 
power of the franc. 

From now on, Marshal Foch 
and the other Marshals of France 
will receive 75,000 francs ($3,000) 
a year; French lieutenants will 
get 6,000 francs ($325) a year; 
and the ordinary French poilu is 
> aaa one franc a day (about 
c). 
U. S. officers recalled that Gen- 
eral Pershing received $10,500 a 
year as Commander-in-Chief of the 

E. F., that U. S. lieutenants 
of over three years’ service receive 
$2,000 a year; that a U. S. private 
may work up through the seven 
grades of enlisted men from 70c 
to $4.20 a day. 


Abbe Slandered 


Curious spectators erowded into 
a courtroom at Melun, last week, 
as two men and ten women, all 
members of the Sadistic Bordeaux 
cult of Notre Dame des Pleurs 
(Our Lady of Tears) were ar- 
raigned on a charge of having 
stripped and flogged the Abbé des 
Noyers at Bombon (TIME, Jan. 18). 

The Abbé appeared in court, al- 
though still suffering from the 
strokes which had been admin- 
istered to him with knotted rope 
ends by his Bordeaux assailants. 
One by one they were called to 
the stand and stoutly continued to 
maintain that they had flogged 
the Abbé “because he has menaced 
the life of our Sainted Mother 
Marie,” i. e., Marie Mesmin, a former 
Bordeaux concierge, who has headed 
the cult of Notre Dame des Pleurs 
for 21 years, and presided at most 
of its Sadistie rites. 

Pointing to the Abbé, defendant 
Maurice Lourdin cried: “There 
sits the Devil, Satan himself! ... 
He is the greatest sorcerer of the 


age. He can make people die, 
with or without pain, as he de- 
sires. ... He sent upon us awful 
maladies. I suffer from them... . 


Our Sainted Mother suffers. .. .” 
The judge desired to know exact- 
ly how these diseases were sent, 
and what they were like. 
Defendant Lourdin explained: 
“When migrating birds passed over 
the Abbé, at Bombon, flying in the 
direction of Bordeaux, he filled 
them with diseases by sorcery... . 
When the birds passed over our 
homes at Bordeaux (500 miles 
away) they caused to grow poison- 
ous mushrooms of lascivious shape 
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and noxious odor, which gave us 
shameful diseases in various 
forms.” 

The Abbé des Noyers boomed: 
“That is a frightful lie!” 

The other male defendant, one 
Henri Froger, was called: “The 
Abbé afflicted me likewise with 
shameful diseases. . . . We did not 
mean to kill him but only to defend 
our Sainted Mother Marie, whose 
statue of the Blessed Virgin now 
weeps* night and day.... We 
await such punishment as may be 
meted out to us as martyrs. We 
have only done our duty.” 

Mme. Robert, who had declared 
earlier that she was the last to 
flog the Abbé des Noyers before he 
swooned, opened her testimony with 
a prayer. Said she: “We were 
often bounced about in our beds 
by this wicked man working his 
sorcery.” 

“She lies!” cried the Abbé des 
Noyers. 

Later, the 17-year-old daughter 
of Mme. Robert, described as “an 
extraordinarily pretty girl,” de- 
posed that she had helped to chas- 
tise the Abbé “only because my 
mother and the rest did. I did not 
hit him hard. ...He has never 
made me suffer. However, I know 
that he has made my mother 
and our Sainted Mother Marie 
suffer.” 

The hearing continued. 


BELGIUM 


Ratified 


At Brussels the Chamber of 
Deputies ratified the Locarno Pacts 
by the overwhelming vote of 124 
to 4. 


From Africa 


At Brussels eager citizens peeped 
and peered from the windows of 
the ancient guild houses which still 
surround La Grande Place. Throngs 
of children and massed delegations 
representing Belgian societies filled 
the square, from the old Maison du 
Roi on one side, nearly to the 
Gothic arcade of the Hotel de Ville 
on the other. Suddenly a_ sleek 
cavaleade of motors drew up be- 
fore the Hotel de Ville. The 
crowds burst into “La Braban- 
conne.”+ Down from his motor 
stepped 24-year-old Crown Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Brabant, and was 
wildly cheered upon the official 





*Despatches reported that its tears have 
been analyzed by a chemist and found to 
be identical with the city water of Bordeaux. 

?The Belgian national anthem, com- 
posed at the time of the revolution of 
1830, which resulted in the separation of 
Belgium from the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands and the setting up of Leopold of 
Coburg as the founder of the present reign- 
ing house. 





termination of his recent tour of 
Africa. 

Later the royal party was driven 
to the great Church of Ste. Gudule, 
half way up the precipitous slope 
which ascends from the lower town 





LEOPOLD 
Home to the hill 


to the royal and aristocratic quar- 
ter. At the church, Monsignor de 
Greve, representing Cardinal Mer- 
cier,* welcomed Prince Leopold in 
the name of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of Belgium. Finally the 
royal motors snorted up the last 
and steepest part of the hill, tra- 
versed the famed avenue once sac- 
red to the residences of courtiers, 
brought Prince Leopold “home”— 
to what is considered by many ar- 
chitects “the handsomest modern 
royal palace in Europe.” 


GERMANY 


New Cabinet 

President von Hindenburg was 
generally credited in despatches 
last week with having quelled the 
strife among German party leaders 
sufficiently to allow Acting Chan- 
cellor Luther to resume the chan- 
cellorship at the head of a toler- 
ably workable minority Govern- 
ment. 

Just what the Herr President did 
or said appeared none too clear. 
Pressmen, who profess to see “an 
iron-handed statesman” in the aged 
Feldmarschall, reported that he 
summoned the leaders of the Centre 
parties to him and “commanded” 
them to settle their internal dif- 


*For an account of the death of Desire 
Joseph Cardinal Mercier, see RELIGION, p. 
22. 





ferences “within four hours” and 
forthwith to support Dr, Luther. 
Observers not seeking “copy,” 
however, widely considered the 
“four-hour ultimatum” a piece of 
political stage business, designed to 
enhance the prestige of “the great 
German figurehead.” They asserted 
that the following Cabinet, officially 
sworn in late in the week, repre- 
sents merely the result of six 
weeks of inter-party dickering: 

SFHans Litter... ..oceccccccsccoscsrnensececsened Chancellor 

(‘‘Nonpartisan”’) 


*7Gustave Stresemdfn........ Foreign Minister 
(German People’s Party) 


Tae RIED, MRIROIA .. ,sincedncapsnethstinssaccecipsiinitlinnsiesi Interior 
(German Democratic Party) 
eRe TUNIS. cesccsecseninciimbininimbeapintetel Finance 


(German Democratic Party) 
CORhe  GORREE . srccrccessrmenesinersnencinseneniel Defense 
(“Nonpartisan emocrat”’) 





a | REE ee TER ENS: Economics 
(German People’s Party) 

FHeinrich Brauns  .recccccosccssccosscsrcccescvecsoes Labor 
(Catholic Centrist Party) 

ef! ee ! |: See eee Justice 
(Catholic Centrist Party) 

[Hart Beles. cman Posts and Telegraphs 
(Bavarian People’s Party) 

| RRR een Transportation 
(German People’s Party) 

Umannounceed ....scccecsocseseeeeereeees Agriculture and 


Occupied Areas 


The Significance. Observers noted 
that the present alignment of Cen- 
tre parties behind Dr. Luther can 
command only 171 votes in the 
Reichstag out of a total of 493. 
Dr. Luther thus heads a “Little Co- 
alition,” with barely enough votes 
to outnumber the Left (Socialists, 
131; Communists, 45) or the Right 
(German National People’s Party, 
103). In addition, some 43 votes 
appertaining to the numerous minor 
parties, and mostly leaning toward 
the Right, further serve to divide 
the Reichstag roughly into three 
loose factions of almost equal 
power: “the Lefts,” “Luther’s Lit- 
tle Centre Coalition,” and “the 
Rights.” 

That such an apparently hope- 
less three-cornered deadlock is 
considered “tolerably workable,” 
arises from the fact that the So- 
cialists have long followed the 
policy of “benevolent abstention 
from voting” which last December 
allowed the  Luther-Stresemann 
minority Government to _ carry 
through the Locarno negotiations 
despite the opposition of the Right. 

When the Locarno Pacts actu- 
ally came up before the Reichstag, 
the Socialists momentarily ceased 
to abstain and helped Chancellor 
Luther to railroad the Pacts 
through. Their “price” for this 
aid was announced to have been 
Chancellor Luther’s scrupulously 
fulfilled promise to resign, so that 
someone else might form a “Big 
Coalition” in which the Socialists 
would take part. Since no German 
statesman has been able to do 
this during the past six weeks, Dr. 

*Held identical rank in last Cabinet. 

+A former Chancellor. 


tThe chief opponent of President von 
Hindenburg, at the last election. 
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Luther is apparently to carry on 
and make the best of everybody’s 
bad job. 

Koch. Much interest centered 
upon a last minute fight, early in 
the week, between the German 
Democratic Party, which had got 
its leader, Herr Erich Koch, into 
Dr. Luther’s “tentative Cabinet” 
(TIME, Jan. 25), and the Bavarian 
People’s Party, which was intent on 
getting him out again. The Ba- 
varians denounced Herr Koch as 
an “arch-unionist” who would take 
away the “sectional rights” apper- 
taining to the various states of 
the German Republic. Eventually 
they forced him to allow another 
member of his party, Herr Kuelz, 
to receive the Interior portfolio, 
which Herr Koch had formerly de- 
manded as his personal “plum” 
for supporting Dr. Luther. It was 
Herr Koch who failed in the most 
promising recent attempt at a “Big 
Coalition” (TIME, Dec. 28, 1925). 

Developments. Despatches re- 
ported that the new Cabinet an- 
nounced, after its first sitting, that 
Germany would accept the invita- 
tion of the League of Nations 
(TIME, Dec. 21, 1925, LEAGUE) 
to participate in the proposed 
League Disarmament Conference. 

Simultaneously the leaders of the 
German National People’s Party 
announced that they would re- 
double their efforts to postpone 
Germany’s entrance into the League 
until the Allies should make fur- 
ther concessions. 

Finally, a sensation was created 
when the notorious ultra-reaction- 
ary militarist, Captain Ehrhardt, 
was observed to be strolling about 
the lobbies of the Reichstag and 
conferring privately with the lead- 
ers of the Voelkische, the extreme- 
Right Ludendorff faction. Captain 
Ehrhardt not only led the famed 
Kapp Putsch, which attempted to 
overthrow the German Republic in 
March, 1920, but was so implicated 
in the assassination of the Minis- 
ters Erzberger and Rathenau that 
he was forced to flee from Ger- 
many until the passing of last 
year’s amnesty law. Pressmen 
eagerly touted his appearance as 
a sign that his old adherents in 
Bavaria are planning to attempt a 
coup, aided by the Ludendorffers. 
It was generally admitted, however, 
that the possibility of such action 
is almost nil for the present. 


** Lusitania’’ 

In Darmstadt, a playwright, one 
Alfred Doeblin, presented a piece 
called Lusitania which showed the 
ship torpedoed, sinking, the pas- 
sengers cursing, the adventures of 
the hero and heroine at the bottom 
of the sea. Nationalists cat-called, 
booed, stamped with their feet. 


They objected to the fact that some 
of the victims, in their death 
agonies, swore vengeance against 
those who sank the liner. . . . Mod- 
ernists approved. 


ITALY 


Fascismo Trionfante 


Signor Maffi, leader of the minute 
Communist Opposition in the Italian 
Chamber, flayed the Locarno Pacts 
when they were presented for ratifi- 
cation last week: “To the false 
democracy of bourgeois govern- 





THOMAS W. LAMONT 


“The people of Italy are behind 
their Government.” 


ments which met at Locarno, we 
Communists oppose the desire for 
peace of Soviet Russia, which is 
the only country in the world will- 
ing and ready to discuss the ques- 
tion of disarmament. ... I laugh 
with those who laugh at Locarno!” 
While Signor Maffii “laughed,” 
the Chamber ratified the Pacts by 
a solid Fascist vote, with the Aven- 
tine Opposition absent (TIME, 
Jan. 25) and only two Communists 
daring to vote contra-Locarno. 


At Manhattan famed financiers 
Thomas W. Lamont and Otto H. 
Kahn spoke before the Foreign 
Policy Association in praise of the 
Fascist régime. 

Mr. Lamont began by recalling 
that since the advent of Fascismo 
unemployment has been wiped out 
in Italy, the floating debt reduced 
and the budget balanced. He 2on- 
cluded: 

“All we know is that other Euro- 
pean Governments have accom- 


plished no such record. Inflation 
has been completely eliminated and 
the life of the common people has 
been enormously improved. That 
the people of Italy are behind their 
Government can, I think, be best 
shown by the manner in which they 
approved the terms for the settle- 
ment of Italy’s debt with the United 
States.” 

Mr. Kahn: 

“To anyone who knew Italy in 

the years immediately following the 
War, the change which came over 
the country with the advent of 
Mussolini is little short of miracu- 
lous. He did not promise or give 
advantage to any one class. He 
called upon and demanded of all 
classes that they work together for 
the good of the nation. He is neither 
a demagog nor a reactionary. He 
is a patriotic realist.” 
C Dr. William Y. Elliott, lecturer 
on Government at Harvard, flayed 
Fascismo before the same gath- 
ering: “The liberty so zealously 
maintained by this Government in 
its Bill of Rights has been wiped 
out by Italy, and Fascism has 
spread over Europe as far as 
China... 

“Fascism is merely an organized 
body of armed thugs who will re- 
main in control until the public 
arises. It is put forth, as all dic- 
tatorships are put forth, as a case 
of the means justifying the end... . 

“Fascism is maintained by vio- 
lence and ultimately will be met 
by counter violence, but not while 
Mussolini retains his power. Liberty 
is the preservation of minority 
criticism. This has been elimin- 
ated.” 


Many Ttalians in the Southern 
Tyrol have Austrian names. Last 
week King Vittorio Emanuele 
signed a Cabinet decree ordering 
all families in the Tyrolese province 
of Trento to adopt a strictly Italian 
spelling of their names, even 
though the offending syllables 
might have to be completely trans- 
lated. Jl Benito had taken care to 
see that fines up to 25,000 lire 
($1,000) were provided for non- 
observance of the decree, 


HUNGARY 


National Ordeal 


Policemen lined the streets of 
Budapest. They scooted about on 
bicycles. Whenever Admiral Hor- 
thy, Regent* of the Kingdom of 

*It has never been determined for whom 
the Admiral is Regent. He administers 
this “kingless kingdom” under the old 
Habsburg constitution. 
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Hungaria, rode forth, the police- 
men cleared the entire street down 
which he was to ride. At length 
they held back an enormous crowd 





CouNT BETHLEN 


Coup de counterfeit? 


gathered to witness the opening of 
the Hungarian Parliament. Ex- 
citement ran high, for it was known 
that Premier Count Bethlen would 
present to the Deputies the Govern- 
ment’s position with respect to the 
“national scanda],” the recently 
discovered plot to flood France with 
counterfeited - in - Hungary 1,000- 
france notes (TIME, Jan. 18) 

Premier Bethlen slipped into the 
Parliament building by a side en- 
trance. For two hours he held last 
minute conferences with the lead- 
ers of the Opposition in the lobbies 
—cajoled, threatened, begged. It 
became obvious to the merest dul- 
lard that the Government found it- 
self indeed most severely compro- 
mised by the discovery of the plot 
through the activities of French 
detectives, and the arrest of 70 per- 
sons including the chief of police 
of Budapest. Finally Count Bethlen 
succeeded in getting the Opposition 
leaders to promise that they would 
restrain their cohorts from too 
many embarrassing questions. The 
Deputies filed into the Chamber 
itself. 

President Zitovsky declared Par- 
liament in session: “Not since the 
Treaty of Trianon was imposed 
upon Hungary at the close of the 
War, have we gone through such 
an ordeal as now. .. . This scandal 
is inflicting colossal harm upon 
our country. We owe it to her 
prestige, nay to her very existence, 








to see that this dastardly crime is 
expiated.” 

Premier Bethlen arose. The Depu- 
ties leaped to their feet and created 
such an uproar that Parliament had 
to be temporarily suspended. At 
length the Premier obtained a hear- 
ing. He spoke for three hours. At 
the end of that. time the maxim, 
“Speech was given man to conceal 
his thoughts,” had been well illus- 
trated. Premier Bethlen obviously 
found it impossible to risk pinning 
the blame for the plot upon any- 
body—presumably because the 
guilty are all so extremely close to 
the Government. Amid repeated 
cries of “Resign! You are shield- 
ing forgers!” Count Bethlen pro- 
ceeded merely to touch vaguely 
upon all the theories so far ad- 
vanced to account for the crime, 
and wound up by stating that its 
“purely criminal aspects” must be 
left strictly in the hands of the 
courts, but that he would welcome 
a Parliamentary investigation into 
the Government’s _ responsibility. 
After several days of party dick- 
ering an investigating committee 
was formed and began to deliberate 
in secret. 

The Significance. There appears 
to be no doubt that the counter- 
feiting was undertaken with far 
wider aims in view than the mere 
enrichment of the counterfeiters. 
Searcely anyone questioned last 
week that its purpose was to finance 
a putsch designed to set a king 
upon the vacant throne of Hungary. 
Count Bethlen himself referred to 
the counterfeiters in Parliament 
as “misguided patriots.” Regent 
Horthy refused to refer to them at 
all—a most significant gesture on 
the part of a “ruler” who should 
nominally have been the first to 
condemn such acts. 

The identity of the individual in 
whose favor the putsch was to have 
been launched remained obscure 

Regent Horthy and Count Beth- 
len both appear to be badly tarred 
with the counterfeiters’ brush; but 
the Regent is a Fascist and the 
Count a Legitimist. The Fascists 
are supposed to desire the Arch- 
duke Albrecht of Habsburg as king; 
the Legitimists of course support 
the “legitimate heir,” Prince Otto 
of Habsburg, son of the abdicated 
Emperor Karl of Austria-Hungary. 
Further, it is not unlikely that only 
a partial putsch leading to a dic- 
tatorship, which would later give 
way to a monarchy, was planned. 
Observers recalled that “history is 
a tissue of lies agreed upon.” Last 
week the difficulty appeared to be 
that some delay was being expe- 
rienced in fabricating the tissue. 
The scapegoats had not yet been 
separated from the _ to-be-white- 
washed sheep. 
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POLAND 


Kemmerer’s Report 


Late in the week, Professor Ed- 
win W. Kemmerer, famed Princeton 
economist, onetime fiscal consultant 
to the German Reichsbank and to 
the governments of South Africa, 
Chile, etc., returned to the U. S. 
after a two weeks’ visit in Poland, 
whither he had gone at the invi- 
tation of the Polish Government 
and by the request of Dillon, Read 
& Co. of Manhattan, who have re- 


cently dealt largely in Polish 
government securities. 
At Princeton, Professor Kem- 


merer gave out a long statement 
in which he described the Polish 


Government as “taking hold with a 
firm hand,” and the Poles as 
“orimly determined to pull through” 
the present period of financial de- 
pression. He added that the Polish 
Government has cut its budget 25% 
for the coming year and instituted 





© Keystone 
PROFESSOR KEMMERER 
the Poles 


. .. home from 


other drastic economies, and _ he 
believes they will make good. 
Observers noted that considerable 
hue and cry has been raised during 
the past two weeks over reports 
and rumors concerning what Pro- 


fessor Kemmerer did or did not 
think about Poland. Premature 
despatches gave the impression 


that he was about to return and 
paint the Polish fiscal situation in 
glowing colors. German correspond- 
ents, jealous of the tide of U. S. 
investments which they imagined 
this would turn in the direction of 
Poland, flayed Professor Kemmerer 
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for “dashing over to report on Po- 
land’s finances, while his classes are 
taking their Christmas recess.” 

Historians recalled that the Poles 
have been “pulling through” under 
adversity for generations. The 
anciently independent state known 
as “Poland” was twice partitioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria 
—at the end of the 18th Century 
and at the beginning of the 19th. 
{In 1914 only “Austrian Poland” 
was autonomous. During the war 
Austro-German forces occupied 
“Russian Poland,” and in 1916 
Wilhelm II and Franz Josef pro- 
claimed the independence of 
“Poland” without defining the area 
which they referred to by that 
term. Repeated attempts were then 
made by “Poles” to organize a 
government among themselves. Not 
until after the War, however, did 
they succeed, under the benevolent 
eye of the Allies, in getting the 
area now known as Poland officially 
recognized as an autonomous state 
by the Treaty of Versailles; and 
not until then did “Marshal” Josef 
Pilsudski attain recognition by the 
Powers as the first President of 
Poland. M. Stanislaw Wojcie- 
chowski was elected to succeed him 
in 1922, and continues as Prezy- 
dent of the Rzeczpospolita Polska. 

The Sejm Ustawodawcry (Parli- 
ament) has actually existed since 
1918, when it was created by the 
earlier “Regency Council” and 
“Provisional Council of State” 
which sprang up in response to 
the necessity for some sort of gov- 
ernment during the War. The 
Slavonic Poles naturally continue 
“Catholic” (Russian Orthodox, 
Greek, Roman, Armenian, etc.). 
The present Republic has_ been 
described as “advanced, militaristic 
and enlightened.” 


GREECE 
Snippers 


At Athens disgruntled Greeks re- 
luctantly snipped off one-fourth of 
such banknotes as they possessed 
having a face value of 25 drachmas 
($5) or more. Each large residual 
end of their clipped banknotes be- 
came worth three-fourths of the 
original value before clipping. Each 
small end became one “share” in a 
“National Forced Loan” which Dic- 
tator Pangalos launched last week 
by the simple expedient of com- 
manding the Greeks to snip, prom- 
ising to pay them 6% interest on 
their snipped “shares,” and seizing 
one-fourth of the collateral secur- 
ing the present banknote issue. By 
this means he secured 1,250,000,000 
drachmas ($250,000,000). By way 
of throwing an additional sop to the 
outraged snippers he promised them 
a lottery through which 10,000,000 


drachmas ($2,000,000) will be dis- 
tributed yearly to fortunate indi- 
viduals whose snipped “shares” bear 
lucky serial numbers. 

Since Dictator Pangalos declared 
that he was about to provide Greece 
with a fleet “dominating the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean” when 
he seized the Government (TIME, 
Jan. 11), his declaration last week 
that “this loan will not be expended 
on armaments” was regarded with 
profound suspicion. 


CHINA 


Chang Threatened 


Despatches reported that Super- 
Tuchun Chang, who is reconsolidat- 
ing his grip upon Manchuria (TIME, 
Jan. 4 et ante), has apparently 
incurred the active displeasure of 
the U. S. S. R. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, M. 
Georg Tchitcherin, officially charged 
that Chang’s troops interfered last 
week with the Soviet-operated sec- 
tor of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
south of Harbin. Allegedly M. 
Ivanoff, the Soviet general mana- 
ger of this sector of the railway, 
was “arrested” by Chang’s soldiers, 
who thought that they should be al- 
lowed to ride free. Certain rolling 
stock appears to have been smashed, 
a mail car looted, and two Soviet 
engineers forced to operate trains 
on which the Chinese soldiers rode. 

On the basis of these charges M. 
Tchitcherin sent a threatening tele- 
gram to Super-Tuchun Chang de- 
manding the release of M. Ivanoff 
“within three days” and observance 
of the Chino-U. S. S. R. treaties, 
which guarantee Chinese  non- 
interference with the railway in 
question. 7 

Thus far M. Tchitcherin appeared 
to have entered merely a “normal 
protest” against the sort of act 
which irresponsible Chinese soldiers 
are in the habit of committing now 
and then. He despatched another 
telegram, however, to Tuan Chi-jui, 
the impotent Chief Executive of the 
Chinese Republic, at Peking. M. 
Tchitcherin demanded that the Tuan 
Government force Super-Tuchun 
Chang to heed the demands made 
upon him or_ authorize the 
U. S. S. R. “to use its own efforts” 
in coercing Chang. 

Since the Tuan Government is 
notoriously, so weak that its pre- 
tense of répresenting “China” is a 
mockery, M. Tchitcherin’s “intpossi- 
ble” demand that it coerce the pow- 
erful Chang was regarded as a 
warning that the U. S. S. R. is 
seriously considering the employ- 
ment of the Red Army against the 
pro-Japanese, anti-Soviet “Man- 
churian War Lord.” 

Late and unsubstantiated des- 


patches from Moscow reported that 
Chang’s troops had seized “numer- 
ous additional Soviet workers and 
Officials at Harbin.” Allegedly 
Chang imposed a complete censor- 
ship upon the local Soviet news- 
papers, which appeared “with big 
blank white pages” in protest. 


Extra-territoriality 


Despatches at length carried de- 
tails respecting the assemblv of the 
Chinese Extra-territoriality Confer- 
ence (TIME, Dec. 28) at Peking a 
fortnight ago, after more than a 
month’s delay due to the uncer- 
tainty of the general situation. 

The Chinese Commissioner, Dr. 
Wang Chang-hui, was chosen tem- 
porary chairman upon a motion of 
Sir Skinner Turner, the British 
Commissioner. Later the Japanese 
Commissioner, Baron Hioki, pro- 
posed the U. S. Commissioner, 
famed Chicago lawyer Silas Strawn, 


as permanent chairman. Mr. 
Strawn assumed this role “amid ac- 
claim.” Later M. Toussaint, the 


French Commissioner, was elected 
vice chairman, 

The Commission proceeded to em- 
bark upon the same nugatory de- 
liberations as continue to character- 
ize the proceedings of the Chinese 
Customs Conference (TIME, Nov. 
2 et seq.), at which Mr. Strawn 
likewise represents the U. S. 
Neither conference can do more 
than mark time until a really stable 
Chinese Government emefges with 
which it can deal. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Lassiter Arrives 

Salutes boomed across the har- 
bor of Arica last week as the U.S. 
cruiser, Cleveland, slipped in be- 
tween the Morre fort and the Chil- 
ean cruiser, Chacabuco, and landed 
Major General William Lassiter at 
the port-city of Tacna-Arica, where 
he is to succeed General Pershing 
as Chairman of the Tacna-Arica 
Plebiscitary Commission (TIME, 
Jan. 11). 

General Pershing and Captain 
Weyman of the U. S. cruiser, Den- 
ver, upon which General Pershing 
is scheduled to return to the U. S., 
boarded the Cleveland and _  con- 
ducted General Lassiter to a lunch- 
eon. 

Later the new Chairman called 
upon the Chilean and Peruvian 
delegates between whom he is to 
preside. The Peruvians toasted 
him aboard the Peruvian gunboat, 
Rimac. The Chileans feted him on 
shore. For the time being felici- 
tations took the place of strife and 
even halted the work of the Pleb- 
iscite Law Committee. 
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THE THEATRE 





The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


THE DysppuK—A deeply moving 
folk legend from the Yiddish, done 
magnificently into English by the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 

THE GREEN Hat—Katherine Cor- 
ne!l selling Michael Arlen’s per- 
fume and making you like it. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE— 
Walter Hampden and Ethel Bar- 
rymore in a generous and marked- 
ly satisfying revival. 

Craic’s Wire—A sharply etched 
portrait of a woman who worshiped 


her home and drove her husband 
out of it. 
THE Master BuiLpER—Eva Le 





Gallienne and Ibsen in sound col- 
laboration. 
YouNG WoopLrevy—tThe trials of 


an English schoolboy who fell in 
love with his tutor’s wife. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—A 
sharp and knowing satire on how 
people act behind the scenes at al- 
most any theatre. 

THE LAST OF 





Mrs. CHEYNEY 
Ina Claire and an _ astonishingly 
capable troupe in a_ slender but 
scintillating tale of English coun- 
try life. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—The 
Theatre Guild’s revival of Bern- 
ard Shaw's early and stimulating 
war satire. : 

CRADLE 
tale of elderly 
young men, 
played and 
perous. 

Is ZatT So?—Most of the cast 
have departed to show London how 
U. S. prizefighters talk. The local 
substitutes are highly capable. 


MUSICAL 
Maidens, melody and mischief are 


SNATCHERS—A rowdy 

women and three 
exceptionally well 
preposterousy pros- 


most agreeably combined in: The 
Cocoanuts, The Student Prince, 
Tip-Toes, Sunny, The Vagabond 


King, Artists and Models, No, No, 


Nanette. 


New Plays 


Sweetheart Time is, naturally, a 
musical comedy. It is not a very 
good musical comedy but that is 
not unusual. It is not particu- 
larly bad, and that too is not 
unusual. It has a lot of dancing 
and at least two good tunes, and 
a few minutes with Harry Kelly 
here and there that are happily 
hilarious. The piece is based on 
an old one of William Collier’s 
called Never Say Die, and relates 
the adventures of a young man 





whom the doctors had allotted one 
more month to live. Said critics: 
“Tt is funny, is it not? how fellows 
like that in fiction always make 
a fool out of the doctors. The 
American Medical Association ought 
to do something about it.” 


The Dream Play. Strindberg’s 
unwieldy and unhappy picture of 
the futility of life has been brought 
to being for the first time in the 
U. S. by the Provincetown Play- 
house. As indicated by the title 
the action follows the wild imag- 
inings of one whose mind is un- 
locked in_ sleep. Wealth and 
pleasure, disease and religion are 
all surveyed in a swift succession 
of dismal pictures ending in some- 
thing like death. Christ walking 
upon the waters is one of the 
incidents. Though not badly acted 
by Mary Fowler and Stanley How- 
lett, the production is pretty gen- 
erally heavy going. 


Move On was a story of news- 


paper life. Was is accurate. The 
run was brief. 
The Makropoulos Secret. Karel 


Capek, Czech author who wrote 
R. U. R. and who pronounces his 
name “Chapek,” has fastened upon 
the curiously fascinating and not 
wholly unusual theme of one who 
lived beyond her time. Marty, the 
singer heroine of his conception, 
has lived 339 years and is still 
active. 

Marty had a= secret formula 
which disappeared. In the play 
she looks for it; finally it is found 
and rejected by a group of con- 
tented mortals, who burn it to 
ashy bits. The play is a mixture 
of mystery melodrama and philos- 
ophy, neither of which seems to 
fulfill itself fully. 

Helen Menken played the part, 
the same Helen Menken who for 
these many seasons has been play- 
ing the downtrodden French girl 
in Seventh Heaven. The new part 
is far more difficult and not so art- 
fully woven round with that mys- 
teriously effective element known 
as “theatre.” Neither the play nor 
the actress was as excellent as 
many people hoped they would be. 


- - 


Money Business. Lew Fields, who 
teamed so successfully and so long 
with Joe Weber, comes back by 
himself in a straight comedy. It 
is the story of a delicatessen dealer 
who plunged in Wall Street with 
grievous consequences. Mr. Fields 
is pretty funny now and then, and 
the play is pretty dull all the time. 


The Great God Brown. Eugene 
O’Neill’s new play will precipitate 


afresh and with renewed violence 
the confabulations about his pre- 
eminence among U. S. playwrights, 
the reason being that his characters 
have been chosen right at the 
theatre’s ticket-window instead of, 
as is O’Neill’s custom, out of a 
primitive and hence foreign envir- 
onment like a barge, a jungle, a 
boulder-strewn backwoods farm. He 


has reached into “ordinary” peo- 
ple’s lives under “commonplace” 
circumstances and handled them 


with an intensity that seems deep- 
er-rooted, more inarticulate, more 
confusing than ever. We are used 
to seeing rivers dredged but it is 
appalling to behold excavations in 
the front lawn. 

Billy Brown loves Margaret, who 
loves her conception of Dion An- 
thony, whom she marries. To 
represent the false Dion, and the 
false Billy whom Margaret loves 
after Dion is dead, and the third 
Billy, who has been amassing 
wealth during the real Billy’s per- 
iod of despair, the players are 
provided with masks, which they 
clap on and whisk off as_ their 
personalities exchange ascendancy. 
Productive of a wide gamut of 
emotions and effective for about 
half of the 13 scenes, this trickery 


becomes a dizzying harlequinade 
at the last. Leona Hogarth (Mar- 
garet) and William Harrigan 


(Billy Brown) cope very successful- 
ly with their strenuous parts, both 
masked and unmasked. Anne 
Shoemaker is bravely understanding 
in the all but unstageable mask of 
Cybel, prostitute and symbol of 
Earth. 








CINEMA 








New Pictures 


Just Suppose was, some years 
ago, a play about a mythical Prince 
of Wales. He came to this country, 
fell in love with one of our loveli- 
est, and was denied the right to 
marry her because of the exacting 
demands of royalty. But in the 
cinema (you have guessed it) he 
does marry her. England need not 
be alarmed. The Prince and his 
kingdom are mythical. And Richard 
Barthelmess does not resemble the 
renowned Edward Albert. Not that 
it matters particularly, since the 
picture is pretty dull. 


Hands Up. Famous players have 
taken their newest comedian and 
wound him round with a Civil War 
burlesque. The action is somewhat 
mischievously placed in Utah, and 
Brigham Young and most of his 
wives are added for eccentric com- 
plication. The comedian is Ray- 
mond Griffith and the play has a 
double happy-ending. Thanks to 
the proximity of Salt Lake City, the 
hero is permitted to marry both 
his sweethearts, 
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MUSIC 








New Magazine 


Richard Wagner is often quoted 
as having said that the human 
voice is the foundation of all music. 
In the U. S., the human voice 
is more than this—it is the foun- 
dation of a great and prosperous 
trade. Behind the famous’ opera 
stars and song recitalists (the 
Rothschilds, the Astorbilts of their 
profession) there is a vast soviet 
of vocal students, church sopranos, 
ballad singers, cabaret songsters, 
50,000 professional singers, male 
and female, and 250,000 assorted 
aspirants. Until recently the vo- 
cal industry was without a trade 
journal, but a fortnight ago the 
first issue of Singing, The Voice 
Magazine (Alfred Human,* Editor) 
appeared on the news-stands, was 
eagerly bought and discussed by 
the practitioners of the trade. 

Singing, its first readers found, 
was somewhat patchily made up. 
It contained an article by W. J. 
Henderson, critic, who pooh-poohed 
the popular reverence for opera 
stars, calling Emilio de Gogorza, 
concert baritone, “the supreme ar- 
tist of them all.” It was embel- 
lished by a page of caricatures of 
famed musicians, by a blurred “Art 
Supplement,” and by a song en- 
titled “A Memory” and beginning: 
Somehow I feel that thou art near, 
Though naught there is around, 


which the composer, one Rudolph 
Ganz, dedicated to Marguerite 
Namara, opera star. Odd corners 
of the large glazed pages were 
filled with practical workroom sug- 
gestions for young singers, with 
reviews of concerts and operas, and 
glib comment on vocal activities 
by one “Ariel.” Yet, despite the 
fact that the first issue of any 
magazine is inevitably an awkward 
one, critics found Singing far less 
dull than many of the slovenly pub- 
lications in which ruined musicians 
try to earn a living by writing 
about music. Vocal students bought 
it eagerly. Advertisers were in- 
terested. 


Lost and Found 


Eccentric Ethel Leginska made 
one of her famed disappearances 
last week in Evansville, Ind. She 
was scheduled to play at the Coli- 
seum there before an audience of 
some 8,000. The evening of the 
concert came, almost the hour—no 
Leginska. It was recollected that 
when she left the train she had 
said: “I don’t want to ride in your 
old yellow cabs. I can’t play the 
piano tonight. I want my sym- 
phony orchestra.” When she went 
to the hall to practice: “I don’t like 
this old barn. I won’t play the 
piano in this old building.” Next 


*Previously the able editor of Musical 
America. (See Time, Nov. 9). 





ETHEL LEGINSKA 
Eccentric 


day a note was discovered addressed 
to Manager S. E, MacMillen: “Dear 
Sam, I think I am going crazy. I 
cannot play tonight. I am so sorry, 
but I am ill.” 

Three days later Manager Mac- 
Millen found her in Chicago at the 
soda fountain of the Auditorium 
Hotel with her 16-year-old son, 
who at his mother’s bidding had 
run away from his grandparents’ 
home to join her there. She would 
never play again in public, she 
said. She would turn her mind to 
composition. 

Friends spoke sorrowingly of her 
“nervous condition. . .. ” Less 
charitable observers noted that 
never, when slated to lead an or- 
chestra, has Conductor Leginska 
been missing from her dais. 


In Manhattan 


A mirage that has been flicker- 
ing for weeks over a whole city 
block on Manhattan’s upper West 
Side, ceased flickering last week 
and stood motionless, a fixed vision. 
It has the shape of a skyscraper 
of the Babylo-American style. It is 
the home-to-be of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, a towering image 
of efficient U. S. culture. 

Just as squabbles and hair-pull- 
ing are not unknown in the 
Metropolitan’s wings, so the course 
of events leading up to last week’s 
vote in the Metropolitan ‘board of 
directors was not without conflict 
and a tinge of acrimony. Last 
December Otto Hermann Kahn, 
chairman of the board and largest 
stockholder, bought the city block 
bounded by 56th and 57th Sts. and 
by 8th and 9th Aves. He did this 
quietly, anonymously, and proceeded 


to bring about the Metropolitan’s 
vote of removal. There is a con- 
servative faction in the producing 
company, stockholders with blood 
of deepest indigo and an inbred 
suspicion of change. To control 
this element, Mr. Kahn transfusel 
“new blood” into the board—wWil- 
liam Kissam Vanderbilt, Marshall 
Field, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
and others. 

But there impended a split with 
the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Company, comprising the 
conspicuous families who built the 
old House 43 years ago and still 
own it as their social citadel. This 
element feared lest Distinction and 
Bon Ton, like old pieces of furni- 
ture left behind by the moving men, 
should grow dusty in the deserted 
edifice while in the new one—too 
big to be exclusive—quality rubbed 
shoulders with people who were 
merely rich, Again Mr. Kahn 
came to the fore. He persuaded 
the real estate company to let his 
producing company rest the deci- 
sion with the present holders of par- 
terre boxes. To these he said: “Tet 
there be compiled, by the 121 pres- 
ent box-holders, a list of 150 
prospective box-holders who are 
eligible.” 

The split was healed. The vote 
went through. The vision stands. 


Conductors 


Otto Klemperer, seven-foot Ger- 
man conductor here for an engage- 
ment as guest leader of the New 
York Symphony, walked on _ the 
stage of Mecca Auditorium, bent 
his big frame to bow to a fascin- 
ated audience, turned to the or- 
chestra. He lifted his great arms 
and the entire orchestra fell under 
the shadow of his wings, very ca- 
pable wings that have sheltered 
most of the prominent orchestras 
of Europe. New Yorkers, who like 
to see as well as hear, watched him 
fascinated, saw him hunch 
his great head down _ between 
his shoulders, pick with his long 
fingers short staccatos from the 
very heart of the orchestra; in a 
passage for strings saw him turn 
his back on half his band, scrunch 
himself down to a miserly six and 
a half feet and, hair waving, fly 
at his violins, draw unfathomable 
strength from their very hearts. 
Musicians sat with eyes closed, 
contented and appreciative of his 
reading of Haydn’s Svmvhony 
in C minor, Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony and Beethoven’s Seventh. 


Arturo Toscanini, famed Italian 
now functioning as guest leader of 
the New York Philharmonic, con- 
ducted his third program in 
Carnegie Hall, honored Vivaldi, 
Beethoven, De Sabata, and Stravin- 
sky with his reading of their works. 
De Sabata, an Italian “modern,” 
was represented by “Gethsemane,” 
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a symphonic poem, vague, impres- 
sionistic—night in a lonely garden, 
a stern voice breaking through the 
darkness to speak the awful law of 
redemption through renunciation; 
dawn, stillness, prayer; carefully 
explained but shallow, unoriginal 
music for which even the philan- 
thropic genius of a Toscanini could 
not achieve distinction. But a 
great public on its knees to a great 
conductor forgave him for playing 
it, lavished him with applause, 
drew rapture from the Vivaldi, 
from the Beethoven. 


Walter Damrosch, dean of con- 
ductors, appeared for the last time 
this season as leader of the New 
York Symphony at the fourth con- 
cert for young people. Genial, 
loquacious, he said good-by to his 
audience, told its members that 
when they were still freezing in 
New York he would be wearing the 
whitest of flannels in Sicily. 


Again, Tibbett 


At the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Manhattan, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, young U. S. baritone who won 
fame overnight last year in a per- 
formance of Falstaff, succeeded 
Titta Ruffo as Neri in La Cena 
delle Beffe, again took high honors. 
Sophisticates who had gone ex- 
pecting to hear Giordano’s glitter- 
ing, theatrical music sung. by 
beautiful voices, to see unauthentic, 
bombastic acting, stayed after the 
performance to call “Tibbett! Tib- 
bett!” and went home comparing 
favorably his performance with 
that of Lionel Barrymore in Ben- 
elli’s stage version of The Jest. 


. 


*‘Deep River’’ 


When A Light from St. Agnes, 
jazz opera, was produced in Chi- 
cago (TIME, Jan. 4), a number 
of ordinarily well-controlled gentle- 
men fell upon W. Franke Harling, 
the composer, as he was leaving the 
opera house and showered him with 
hugs and kisses. Composer Harling 
declared, in a trembling speech, 
that he was astounded. Nothing 
like that, he said, had ever hap- 
pened to him—not even when he 
was writing cabaret revues in New 
York. But this incident and the 
opera—an amiable work, catchy, 
shrewd, imitative—brought him to 
the attention of Arthur Hopkins, 
famed theatrical manager. Mr. 
Hopkins has never yet produced a 
musical piece, but he stated four 
years ago that when the time was 
ripe he would present “an Amer- 
ican opera along new lines.” Last 
week he decided that the hour had 
come. He summoned to him Com- 
poser Harling and Lawrence Stall- 
ings, one-legged author of What 
Price Glory (drama), The Big 
Parade (cinema). To them he en- 
trusted the composition of this long 
awaited opera, for which Mr. 


Stallings will write the script and 
M~. Harling the score. The scene 
will be in Louisiana; the time 
1830; negro spirituals will be used 
as motifs; the title will be Deep 
River. 


. . . 


Notes 


Florence Mills, pastel darktown 
strutter, made a very serious con- 
cert bow last week before the In- 
ternational Composers’ Guild, Man- 
hattan, Eugéne Goossens and Ot- 
torino Respighi conducting; Mme. 
Respighi, soloist, and Alfredo 
Casella, pianist. Thin, glittering, 
syncopation in her eye, she sang 
four songs with a small jazz or- 
chestra—“Levee Land” it was 
called, by William Still. 


Michael Bohnen, big German 
bass, made his first appearance of 
the season in a thrilling per- 
formance of Der Freischuetz, Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Manhattan. 
It had been chosen for the début 
of Elizabeth Kandt, German lyric 
soprano, who throughout the per- 
formance conducted herself with- 
out distinction. 





ART 





Cram’s Cathedral 


Seowling, muttering, grumbling 
among themselves, some U. S. art- 
ists paced their studios. They were 
not merely annoyed; they felt 
grieved and hurt. On the upper 
end of Manhattan Island a _ vast 
edifice was arising, the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, which had 
been conceived and financed not 
solely as a monument to religion, 
but as a monument to U. S. religion, 
supported by all creeds and classes, 
a monument to and by U. S. art, 
an expression of the nation’s cre- 
ative genius in the 20th Century. 

And see what had happened. The 
architect in charge, Dr. Ralph 
Adams Cram of Boston, had already 
employed an English sculptor, a 
fine man of great ability, one John 
Angell, but still a foreigner, to 
execute twelve statues in the 
Cathedral’s baptistry. 

Last week, at his home in Sud- 
bury, Mass., Architect Cram heard 
of this discontent. He spoke over the 
telephone to the New York Tinzes, 
saying: 

That Sculptor Angell was the 
only foreign artisan that had been 
engaged so far. 

That he had gone abroad for this 
foreigner only after offering the 
work to two Americans, who were 
occupied for two or three years to 
come and could not accept. 

That, in general, it was difficult to 
find American sculptors who were 


proficient at draped figures, their 
training being chiefly classical, in 
nudes, of which cathedral architec- 
ture makes little use. 

That he had asked for funds to 
investigate further the work of 
American sculptors, and proposed 
to use just as many of them as 
could work in accord with the 
Gothic style of the Cathedral, but: 

“If any American sculptors take 
any position against the employ- 
ment of fine artists from other 
countries in order that they may 
get the work themselves, I will do 
everything in my power to stop 
any such sculptor from getting any 
work on the Cathedral. . . . Neither 
the trustees nor I will be dictated 
to by any artist or any sculptor 
whatever.” 

This attitude was swiftly  in- 
dorsed by Professor Alfred D. F. 
Hamlin of Columbia University, 
chairman of a Division of Fine Arts 
which is raising $150,000 (from 
sculptors, $10,000) for a Fine Arts 
Bay in the Cathedral. He said: 
“The Cathedral is not being built 
for the benefit of American sculp- 
tors or architects but for the cause 
of religion. . . . Dr. Cram is en- 
tirely correct in feeling that he 
must get the best sculptors he can 
find.” 


The U. S. studios loosed their 
thunder. Meetings were planned, 
resolutions framed. August Luke- 
man, sculptor of the Stone Moun- 
tain Memorial to the Confederacy, 
was first to be heard: 

“That arrogant statement [Archi- 
tect Cram’s| should not debar any 
man from discussing what is purely 
a matter of  principle—namely, 
whether a so-called national monu- 
ment . .. should not be made an 
expression of the country and the 
times by the exclusive use of the 
talent and genius of America... . 
There is nothing personal in what 
I have to say. Dr. Cram says that 
he offered the work to one or two 
Americans before employing Angell. 
There are a great many more to 
whom he could have offered it, and 
men of the greatest competence. 
(The truth of the matter is that 
Dr. Cram does not know the work 
that is being done_by American 
sculptors. .. .” 

Arthur C. Friedrichs, President of 
the Artists’ Brush and Color Co., 
was next heard from. As one who 
had been collecting money for the 
Cathedral’s completion, he expressed 
shock at Architect Cram’s attitude 
“that the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine is his cathedral and that the 
American sculptors who aspire to 
some participation in its decoration 
had better be careful how they 
criticize him. . . . What he wants 
is another 15th Century church, a 
20th Century Gothic cathedral in 
harmony with the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. All the statues are to 
be draped because that’s the way 
it was done in the year 1000. Or- 
thodoxy is Mr. Cram’s doxy.” 
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At Wisconsin 

“T am delighted,” dictated Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin one day last week, “to 
be able to announce the appoint- 
ment of Alexander Meiklejohn as 
Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Meiklejohn is one of the great and 
gifted teachers of this generation. 
I think Wisconsin is to be congrat- 
ulated on his appointment. From 
him we expect productive scholar- 
ship and provocative teaching.” 

Wisconsin is at the moment plan- 
ning a reorganization of its cur- 
ricular and advisory systems. Dr. 
Meiklejohn will take his chair 
next month. He is sure to be asked 
to insert his liberal finger into the 
pedagogical pie, at least to the 
extent of describing changes he 
recommended and sought to intro- 
duce at Amherst, changes which 
were thought too revolutionary by 
the Amherst trustees and which 
necessitated his resignation as Am- 
herst president in 1923. His in- 
cumbency at Wisconsin again post- 
pones the advent of the “ideal col- 
lege” which Dr. Meiklejohn hopes 
some day to found (TIME, Jan. 25). 


At Dartmouth 


“T feel very happy about the 
entirely new spirit that has come 
with the abolition of compulsion. 
In the recent past, daily services 
were worse than a joke—blasphemy 
under the name of religion. The 
men would cough, read books and 
magazines and talk with one an- 
other. “ven during the Sunday 
services ... there was alwavs the 
feeling that the lid might blow off 
at any time. ...I would rather 
have 50 interested men coming here 
willingly than 1,500 coming because 
they have to and sitting through 
the services mad.” 

Thus Rev. Roy B. Chamberlain, 
writing last week in the Boston 
Herald upon the effect of a ruling 
(TIME, Oct. 19) that relieved under- 
graduates of compulsion to attend 
services in the chapel of Dartmouth 
College, of which the Rev. Mr. 
Chamberlain is director. 


In Chicago 


A brewer brewing a brew, a 
baker baking a cake, a woman hav- 
ing a gown made, a huntsman buy- 
ing a horn—all these and man-7 
another involved in an _ operation 
where it is the result that counts, 
perform one act in common. They 
sip the brew, taste the batter, try 
on the gown, wind the horn. 

So, thought Chicago’s school su- 
perintendent, William McAndrew, 
should those supporting public ed1- 
cation be permitted to ladle out 











WILLIAM McANDREW 
Well satisfied 


a sample of the educational pot and 
try it to see if the contents have 


taste, body, zest, quality. Last 
week he caused 40 eighth-grade 
pupils, picked at random, to be 


assembled at desks on the stage of 
Fullerton Hall at Chicago’s Art 
Institute. He brought together 509 
school principals and invited citi- 
zens to be audience for the exer- 
cises. He chose seven “appraisers” 
to sit in judgment. He prevailed 
on a group “who admit themselves 
to be of. average intelligence” to 
act as examiners and give tests 
to the 40 “sample” pupils. 

Each test was conducted by “a 
citizen with practical knowledge of 
the subject under consideration.” 
One Elmer Stevens examined the 
clothes, teeth, hair and general pre- 
sentability of the “samples.’’ Rob- 
bert McMurdy tested them in the 
use of common tools; he asked them 
to repair a window screen. John 


W. Ogren of the Association of 
Commerce delivered a_ ten-minute 


speech on “What the Public Ex- 
pects of Its Schools,” and the pupils 


were asked to tell what had im- 
pressed them about the speech. 
Carl Bismarck Roden, of the 


Public Library made them look up 
the life of John Quincy Adams, to 
illustrate the use of reference de- 


vices. S. E. Thomason, business 
manager of the Chicago Tribune, 
brought out a bank deposit slip 


and made the pupils total it up— 
a test of reliability in practical 
arithmetic. Other tests were given, 
by qualified testers, in literary taste, 
good manners, music, history, civ- 
ics, compos'tion, penmanship, 
drawing, art anypreciation, safety 
methods. 

A* t*e 
Andrew 


end, Superintendent Mc- 
declared himself well 





satisfied. He felt sure the pupils 
were learning the things expected 
of them by their parents and the 
taxpaying public. His seven ap- 
praisers shared his view—appraisers 
drawn from city clubs, the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the _ postoffice. 
Soon, declared Superintendent Mc- 
Andrew, another sampling day will 
be held, including a ladleful of 
pupils from the high-school tureen. 


In Atlanta 


On Sunday afternoon two weeks 
ago, a band of thoughtful men filed 
into the Forsyth Theatre in At- 
lanta, Ga. They were pious men; 
they had been to church that morn- 
ing. Deep on their fronts engraven 
sat public care; in their eyes flick- 
ered determination. When all had 
reached their places, one arose and, 
assisted by a large chorus, caused 
the proscenium to reverberate with 
the swelling notes of “How Firm 
a Foundation, Ye Sa-aints of the 
Lo-ord”, with “Ro-ock of A-ages” 
and old-time hymns. The odor of 
sanctity had settled strongly upon 
that lay temple by the time At- 
lanta’s legal luminary, Lawyer 
Thomas E. Scott, cleared his throat 
and solemnly introduced the first 
speaker on the program. 

This speaker was Mayor Walter 
A. Sims of Atlanta, who, with fit- 
ting reference to the late William 
Jennings Bryan, straightway de- 
clared the satisfaction it gave him 
to welcome to his city any move- 
ment that had for its object “the 
fostering of the religious beliefs 
of our fathers.” When he had 
done, an Indianian, Mr. Roscoe Car- 
penter of Indianapolis, was con- 
ducted to the rostrum, where he 
soon pronounced the purpose for 
which the company was gathered. 

“We are here,” said Mr. Roscoe 
Carpenter, “to begin an organiza- 
tion to bring the people back to 
the honesty, simplicity and religion 
of our fathers. . .. The things we 
call modernism, modern education 
and evolution are all bound up in 
one package and we must deal with 
the three as one. It is the theory 
of evolution which has swept the 
country that is causing the very 
foundations of liberty, morals and 
Christianity to totter. .. . We must 
control the medium which controls 
the people, whether it be the news- 
paper, motion picture or what, and 


we must rebuild in the minds of 
our children the religion of our 
fathers. ... We are not going to 


grapple with science, but we are 
going to work with it. True sci- 
ence can go hand in hand with 
the Bible and we do not plan any 
fight against it. 

“I have searched the country 
from coast to coast and from north 
to south, but I was able to find 
only one man who has the power 
to build into one great, master or- 
ganization the forces to fight the 
evils which are seeking to pro- 
mulgate a theory which will destroy 
our Government and Christianity, 
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and that man is Edward Young 
Clarke of Atlanta!” 

It was a very affecting speech. 
The impressive applause came only 
after a more impressive hush. 
Then Edward Young Clarke of At- 
lanta spoke. He announced that 
the plans for the “master organi- 
zation” would be ready to submit 
to the directors of the movement 
very soon, and that the first unit 
of the society would be in Atlanta. 
“After conferring with organizers 
in all parts of the country,” de- 
clared Mr. Clarke, “I am convinced 
that this will be a master organi- 
zation, and I have been assured 
that I am working on the right 
lines for such an organization.” 


He predicted that the effects of 
this serious Sunday gathering of 
thoughtful men would be felt for 
many, many generations to come; 
and that the establishment of head- 
quarters in Atlanta, would mean 
something very significant to that 
city. He announced that when his 
plans had been ratified, a debate 
on evolution would be held in At- 
lanta’s great public auditorium as 
the first step toward organizing 
the first unit of the master or- 
ganization. 

“The schoolroom,” he explained, 
“is no place to expound an experi- 
mental theory. No one would tol- 
erate a teacher who told his pupils 
that two and two are three. We 
know that two and two are four. 
Similarly; we know that the theory 
of evolution is false, that its doc- 
trines are unproven, thet its teach- 
ings can play havoc with the young 
minds of our innocent children.” 
; Plans were then outlined calling 
or: 

Local organizations in every town 
and city of the U. S., and bureaus 
in Canada, England and Australia, 


all controlled from Atlanta. Two 
_ major divisions, educational and 
recreational: 1) At Indianapolis, 


the educational centre, where among 
other things 12 cinema films would 
be made, portraying the life of 
Jesus Christ for distribution 
throughout the world. 2) At 
Jacksonville, Fla., the recreational 
centre, where among other things 
homes would be built for anti-evo- 
lutionists grown aged and infirm 
in the onslaught; quarters would 
be provided for younger combatants 
to rest, study, play. 


Resolutions were then passed: 

That “organized forces” are seek- 
ing to tear down the banners of 
the righteous; that now is the time 
for “relentless and ceaseless” war- 
fare against all those seeking “to 
bring about” a materialistic phil- 
osophy. 

That patrons of education should 
use every effort to make “unpop- 
ular, unprofitable and impossible” 
the teaching of evolution. 

That those present “bitterly re- 
sented” the effort of those seeking 
“to make mankind part of the 
lower order of animals,” and de- 
clared unreservedly their faith and 
belief in mankind as a distinct 


creation of God, separate and apart 
from all other creations and rep- 
resenting “His highest and best 


creative work.” 


“Largest” 


In California, where all things 
increase and multiply, the Univer- 
sity of California announced that— 
not counting correspondence stu- 
dents, extension workers or any 
students doing work that does not 
count towards a degree, but count- 
ing only full-time students—it had 
16,282 students enrolled for the 
current semester and was by that 
token “largest school of its kind 
in the U. 8.” Columbia University 
was reported second largest with 
11,836 full-timers; the University 
of Illinois was third with 11,212. 
(Last year, Columbia reported a 
grand total of 32,769 students of all 
kinds; was the largest school of its 
kind.) 


Phantom Dinner 


All over the U. S. they came 
together, 67 groups, big and little, 
of Boston Tech men in their own 
home cities; and sat down to their 
dinners, heard the radios being 
tuned in, and pushed back their 
chairs, lit their cigars, waited for 
the big speech of the evening. The 
main dinner of the evening was 
being held in Manhattan, but it 
was an “All-Technology Phantom 
Radio Dinner” such as only tech- 
nical men could imagine, devise and 
carry out. An interlocking chain 
of broadcasting stations brought 
them all together, from Massa- 
chusetts to California. 

The main speaker of the evening 
was not in Manhattan, as other 
speakers were not. Dr. Samuel 
Wesley Stratton, President of 
Technology (Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology), made _ his 
speech in the Walker Memorial 
Building at Cambridge, Mass. Gen- 
eral James Guthrie Harbord, Presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation, 
spoke from Washington, D. C., as 
did Vice President Charles Gates 
Dawes. At intervals the Tech glee 
club tuned up in Cambridge, the 
little groups all over the country 
joyously joining in a widely dis- 
persed chorus on “Take Me Back 
to Dear Old Tech.” 

The main speaker—“main” be- 
cause, though they knew his good 
works, they had never known his 
voice—was at his home in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The Tech men eagerly 
awaited his words, the words of 
George Eastman, camera man and 
music lover, who had contributed 
over 15 millions to their alma mater 
yet had steadfastly refused to ad- 
dress a Tech audience since they 
first began asking him in 1916. At 
that, his words came from behind 
the barrier that space and wave- 
lengths afford retiring natures. But 
to the farflung “phantom” diners 
they were real words. 
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Easter 


Easter, the solemnization of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, is the 
most important date of the Christ- 
ian calendar. It begins the eccle- 
siastical year, yet is a variable 
holiday fixed for each year by a 
complicated equation of epacts, 
dominical letters and Golden Num- 
bers. It falls on the first Sunday 
after the Pascal full moon, that 
is, the first Sunday after the 
ecclesiastical full moon on or after 
March 21 (the vernal equinox). 
Therefore Easter cannot come be- 
fore March 22 or after April 25. 

This inconstancy of Eastertide has 
irritated money-grubbing merchants, 
who long have surreptitiously, in- 
directly expoited the spirited, spring- 
time* surge of joy, light and purity 
felt by celebrants. People have 
stépped from decorating their altars 
to decking their bodies, until the 
Easter Sunday “parade” of fash- 
ionables and fops gets more notice 
in the lay press than does the sanc- 
tity of the holiday. This display of 
clothes and flowers and jewels and 
carriages, wily merchandisers have 
gloated over. None the less they 
have peered with squinted eye at 
the fluctuating date of the festival, 
even as they touted a robe as “hot 
from N’ York, lady,” or “new from 
Paris, madame.” 

Last week the Manhattan Mer- 
chants’ Association stepped into the 
clear; advocated a constant Easter; 
stated in a bulletin that the sec- 
ond Sunday in April “will be” the 
date it believes will be adopted; 
said further: “A late Easter 
often proves disastrous to sellers 
of many lines of merchandise be- 
cause it shortens the spring season, 
thereby reducing the volume of 
business, while the lengthened 
winter season is of little benefit. 
With the adoption of a fixed date, 
all such difficulties will disappear. 

Clergymen were vexed. 
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Life Line 


As men have stood at curbs or 
in tabernacles or Army recreation 
halls and lustily wailed, 

Throw out the life line, 

Throw out the life line, 

Someone is drifting away. 
Throw out the life line, 
Throw out the life line, 

Someone is sinking today; 

then found themselves refreshed 
in body with the chest exercise and 
in soul with the sentiment, they 
would wonder about famed Mr. 





*In Western Europe, the solemnization 
of the Resurrection early merged with the 
Teutonic spring festival in honor of E>stre, 
goddess of spring. 
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Proposed plaza on the 
Dixie Highway 





See for Yourself 


the lovely home community 
Indrio is growing to be 


OU who expect to vis. Florida this winter . 

stop off for a day at INDRIO and see America’s 
most beautiful home tow: in the making. See the 
uniformly broad streets and spacious homesites which 
have made it Florida’s m st talked-of community. 
Drink in the beauty of its nctural surroundings; play 
golf, go surf bathing or fi: for finny fighters. And 
enjoy rare Southern dishes at the INDRIO INN, now 
open under ex-Fred H: rvey management. 


INDRIO lies 60 miles north of Palm Beach on the 
Dixie H'ghway, the Florida East Coast Railway and 
the Indian River, a picturesque inlet of the Atlantic. 
“Whether you go to Southern Florida by motor or rail, 
you wil’ pass directly through the town. Plan now to 
include INDRIO in your Florida itinerary. See for 
yourself why it is attracting so many older residents of 
now overcrowded resorts. A day in INDRIO will be 
profitable as well as pleasurable. 


rite for Golor Brochure 


Even though you do not intend to visit Florida this winter, 
write at once for illustrated color brochure describing 
INDRIO,. Now, while desirable homesites may still be se- 
cured for as little as a few hundred dollars, is the time to in- 
vestigate INDRIO as a place to spend your winters or the 
sunset years of life. 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Exclusive Se!ling Agents for 
East Coast DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Bex B-26, INDRIO, Florida 


INDRIO 








Anonymous, the author so far as 
they knew. Last week the Bos- 
ton Globe disclosed the man, pushed 
him to the fore, named him as 
the septuagenarian Rev. Edward 
S. Ufford. 

Some 41 years ago Evangelist 
Ufford, in the leafy village square 
of Westwood, Mass., was exhort- 
ing the villagers with much gusto 
yet with some despair, for on the 
outskirts of the throng he noted 
many youths and maidens giggling 
and cutting up. How frail are 
their ties to the Church, reflected 
the young Methodist, even as he 
labored and prayed. They were 
drifting. . .sinking.... Phrases 
floated across his thoughts, took 
form. Later, at home, in half an 
hour he composed his hymn, which 
has been translated into nearly all 
major languages. Once in a tour 
of the world, he dramatically played 
out his hymn, using various mari- 
time paraphernalia, which included 
two U. S. Government life lines 
used in rescuing 23 sailors from 
shipwrecked vessels. He wore a 
beribboned cap bearing as inscrip- 
tion, “Around the World with a 
Life Line.” 


Blatant 


The attraction of the sins of 
Manhattan for ministers of the 
Gospel from the hinterland is peri- 
odically demonstrated, and never 
more clearly than last week when 
the Chairman of the Sabbath 
Crusade Committee of the Tennes- 
see Synod of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, South, opened his 
mouth in the Bible House, Man- 
hattan: 

“Churchmen who condone Sab- 


bath-breaking are as wicked in 
God’s sight as bootleggers, robbers, 
bank breakers, adulterers, drunk- 
ards and liars whom they con- 
demn. ... 

“Anybody who buys a Sunday 
newspaper is helping the devil to 
ruin America. : 

“God’s word is my authority. 

“Every one of our 20,000,000 
Sunday papers is Satan’s ambassa- 
dor and a decoy to ruin America. 

“Every one of our 2,500 Sun- 
day trains is hurrying America to- 
ward the Hell of God’s_ wrath. 
Every Sunday train is hurrying 
somebody to ruin, some soul to 
Gl, 2-30 

“All the virtues, freedom and 
wealth of New York and America 
will be lost if we destroy the Sab- 
bath. I challenge every American 
editor to show an error in my 
statement.” 

With Methodist money the Sab- 
bath Chairman telegraphed every 
railroad president, asking co-opera- 
tion. One replied. Frederick D. 
Atterbury President of the Erie, 
said he would be delighted to abol- 
ish Sunday trains; they lose money. 


Down in Doyers St., Manhat- 
tan, the miserables of the island, 
unostentatiously mouch along. 
Drunks muse on the likelihood of 
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panhandling the price of a finger 
or two of “likker” (anything with 
alcoholic content). Drug addicts 
deviously ponder methods of get- 
ting another “shot of morph” (hy- 
podermic injection of morphine), 
or a “sniff of snow” (nasal inhala- 
tion of crystalline cocaine). Home- 
less and friendless they are for 
the most part, and normally mind- 
ful of their own fuzzy, vague af- 
fairs. 

To such, in a paid newspaper 
advertisement as blatant as any 
circus poster, last week spoke one 
Thomas J. Noonan, superintendent 
of the Rescue Society, holding a 
nightly mission in the Old Chinese 


Theatre on Doyers St., located 
amidst their haunts. “Evangelis- 
tic, enthusiastic, extraordinary,” 


ballyhooed the ad with circus allit- 
eration. “Drunkards, drug addicts, 
the homeless and friendless especi- 
ally invited.” 


Nearly as noisy yet more circus- 
like was the “Parade of Warning,” 
advertised similarly by “The Fa- 
mous Welsh Evangelists, Clark and 
Bell.” The “parade” was to start 
from the Gospel Tabernacle at 44th 
St. and 8th Ave., and in circus 
similitude proceed therefrom “to 
34th St.; thence to 59th St. via 7th 
Ave. and Broadway, returning to 
44th St. by 8th Ave. Bring your 
autos or come on foot.” 


In Belgium 


Death came last week to Desiré- 
Joseph Cardinal Mercier. At_ it 
the dying one looked with com- 
posure, with a clear mind, a peace- 
ful mind. For days he knew he 
had no further earthly hopes. 
Three weeks before, under a local 
anesthetic, he had been operated 
upon for a stomach ulcer; and he 
had watched the operation with 
the understanding gained in his 
early days as a medical student. 
He had seemed to rally. But the 
long precedent persistent dyspep- 
sia, which had made nutrition in- 
sufficient for his active life, had 
been an incubus to his strength. 
Food he swallowed he could not as- 
similate.* Indirect feeding, and his 
powerful will-to-live, sustained him 
until that day. 

That Saturday morning’ the 
death passion set in. To his sag- 
ging jaw, as he lay proppec up 
on his white pillows in the clinic 
of St. Jean in Brussels, a sad nurs- 
ing sister held tenderly the rubber 


*When, on Jan. 6, the turn really came 
for the worse, the Cardinal said: “My 
stomach has failed me; there ww nothing 
more the doctors can do.’”’ He took the 
Last Sacrament, saying bravely, in _ his 
calm, mellow voice, and with the sanity 
that marked his whole life: “When my 
health was good I always said I wished to 
receive the Last Sacrament not when I 
was compelled to receive it but while I 
could still receive it, and I feel a little 


better now.” 
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The Slave~Chained To His Job 





What too many men would see if they were frank with tnemselves 





TICKING to a job because of the fear of quitting is nothing 
more than self-imposed SLAVERY. 


Sticking to a job that one hates, or that promises no 
future, is to mortgage one’s very soul. 


There is nothing more crushing to one’s self-respect, nothing 
‘more devastating to one’s hopes and ambitions, than the feeling 
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of dependence and servility with which every JOB SLAVE is 
haunted. 

Sometimes it happens that a Job-Slave is freed by being un- 
ceremoniously KICKED OUT of his job. He was afraid when it 
happened—oh, so afraid! But after the first shock he spread his 
wings and began to fly alone! He didn’t STARVE TO DEATH! 
The SWIFTER THE KICK, the MORE PAINFUL the EX- 
PERIENCE—the more certain he was to succeed. 


No man is a free man unless he has enough independence in 
his make-up to tell his boss to jump in the river. 


No man owns his own body or brain if he hires them out to 
do work that is torture, if he works for a man or a company he 
despises. 

Not every JOB SLAVE has the good fortune to be fired. And 
few—very few—job slaves have the gumption to FREE THEM. 
SELVES. So they grow old and gray, weary and worn, earning 
a pittance, sacrificing themselves, denying themselves, depriving 
their loved ones, pitying themselves all through their lives, blam- 
ing FATE or LUCK, or anything except THEMSELVES, 

All tround them they see others become successful—others 
with no more intelligence or experience or ability. Yet they re- 
main SLAVES—CHAINED TO THEIR JOBS. 

IS THERE A WAY OUT? Yes! More than550,000 others 
all over the world have discovered it. It is PELMANISM—the 
science of Applied Psychology—a powerful force which has swept 
the world with the intensity of a religion. 





Let Pelmanism awaken your dormant powers as it has done 
for 550,000 others. Let Pelmanism reveal you to YOURSELF, 
as it has done’ for 550,000 others. Let Pelmanism show you how 
to capitalize your inherent ASSETS and minimize your LIA- 
BILITIES as it has done for 550,000 others. Let Pelmanism be 
a SPARK that will kindle the fire of your ambition, as it has 
for 550,000 others. 

Let Pelmanism FREE you from the CHAINS OF WHAT: 
EVER FORM OF SLAVERY is holding you back—as it haa 


done for 550,000 others! Let Pelmanism help you DISCOVER 
YOURSELF-—as it has done for'550,000 others. 


Some of the most prominent people in the world advocate 
Pelmanism. A list of them would FILL THIS PAGE. Here, for 
example, are a few: 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder General Sir Robert Baden- 
of the Juvenile Court, Denver. Powell, Founder of the Boy 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | Scout Movement. 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
man of National War Labor Director of Military Opera- 
Board. tions, Imperial General Staff. 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘Father of the Admiral Lord Beresford, 
House of Commons.” G.C.B., G.C., V.O. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


When men and women of this type ADVISE YOU TO TAKE 
UP PELMANISM, does it sound as if it could be tommyrot— 
bunk—‘‘bull’’? If you still have a grain of hope left—if you are 
not ‘‘too far gone,’’ you will at least INVESTIGATE by writing 
for ‘‘Scientific Mind Training,’ the book about Pelmanism. It 
is FREE, 

You have nothing whatever to lose by writing for it— 
NOTHING. How can you justify yourself for NOT doing so? 
Do yourisk anything? No. Have you given up hope completely? 
No. Is there a chance of your learning something to your ever- 
lasting advantage? Yes. 


Let Pelmanism come into your life. Let it FREE you. 
Resolve NOW—this minute—to find out what it is. Mail the 
coupon. No salesman will call on you. Whatever decision you 
reach after reading ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’’ you will reach 
alone, unaided, uninfluenced. Mail the coupon NOW. 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th Street Dept. 661 New York City 
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The Pelman Institute of America 
19 West 44th Street, Dept. 661 
New York City 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually 
done for over 550,000 people. Please send me your free 
book, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.” This places me under 
no obligation whatever. 
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Investment 
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saves unnecessary trips 
to your safe deposit box 
and quickly furnishes 
complete information— 
amounts, interest dates, 
maturities, prices, taxa- 


ble status, etc., of your 
investment holdings, 


It is made in loose-leaf form 
so that pages may be added 
as required——the pocket size 
is handy and compact. 
Included is a bond interest 
table, also a chart of informa- 
tion on all issues of Liberty 
Bonds. 


Income Tax Data 


Ts Readily Available 


when you use the conven- 
ient forms provided in this 
loose-leaf booklet for re- 
cording purchases and sales 
of securities, income de- 
rived, tax provisions, etc. 
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“Loose Leaf Security Record,” TM-26 
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BURGOMASTER MAX 
- « visited the sick-room often 


tube from the tank of oxygen 
standing on the bedside table. Con- 
sciousness did not leave him en- 
tirely. He saw facing him on an 
opposite wall the sorrowful, pain- 
wracked figure of the Crucified. 
He saw his two nephews, Father 
Joseph Mercier and _ Professor 
Charles Jean Mercier, of -Notre 
Dame in South Bend, Ind. He 
smiled wanly at them. 

Father Mercier, in a low voice, 
said mass for his dying uncle. At 
the moment of the Agnus Dei, 
with its supplication to the Lamb 
f God, “who takest away the sins 
of the world,” to give him peace, 
the dying one inclined his head as 
a token of peaceful leave of those 
around him. He tried to pronounce 
the benediction, but was too weak. 
His thin, transparent hand moved 
through the sign of the cross with 
effort. He was certain of death; had 
been refusing all medicines. Towards 
the last, attendants thought they 
heard him whisper “.. .rien 
qu’attendre. . . ” About two o’clock 
in the afternoon he went into a 
deep coma. The oxygen did no 
good. Kneeling and holding in the 
Cardinal’s clasp a lighted taper 
was a nursing sister. Brother 
Hubert of the Community of 
Morey, kneeling, held the other 
hand. Both prayed softly for the 
soul of their superior. 

At three o’clock, as twilight set- 
tled over quiet Brussels, his hollow- 
cheeked, high-browed, thin-haired 
head fell forward on his chest. He 
was dead. 

Outside the bells of Saint Gudule 
moaned the grief of the world. 
Women who had been praying for 
hours in the street outside the 
clinic crossed themselves once 
again; rose with stiffened knees 
and chilled bodies. “Requiem in 
aeternam dona eis, Domine,” prayed 
all society. 

Lying in state at Malines on Sun- 
day, the frail old body was ap- 
proached with reverence by a long 
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queue. They touched the hems of 
his robes, they brought pious tokens 
and keepsakes for the cold fingers 
to brush. Toward evening the line 
still stretched far down the dusky 
avenue. There was rioting before 
the doors were shut. 

The funeral was to take place 


during the week, probably a state 
funeral, Belgium’s fourth.* 


Desiré-Joseph Cardinal Mercier, 
Primate of Belgium, Archbishop of 
Malines, was one of those rare 
men who in youth so thoroughly 
foresee their life work that the 
desiccating years cannot warp the 
fulness of their ideals, can scarcely 
shrivel even their bodies. Yet his 
disease did waste him to scarcely 
100 pounds. 

At 28, in 1874, a slim boy, famed 
in his native village of Braine- 
l’Alleud, south of Brussels, for “dis- 
puting the rabbit” for arguing, 
was ordained priest. The young 
man was eloquent with words, 
neve: lost his temper, was very 
likable, studied hard, reasoned 
clearly. His superiors liked him; 
soon, in 1877, made him professor 
of philosophy at the Petit Semin- 
aire in the see of Malines the 
seat of Archbishop Goossens. For 
five years there he educated youths; 
taught them with kindliness, per- 
spicacity, sympathy. He gained be- 
sides a wide reputation, a wide 
influence. 

Then in 1882 Leo XIII (who, 
while he was papal nuncio in 
Brussels, had noted the young 
priest), conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a chair of philosophy in the 
University of Louvain to counter- 
balance the disarray of ideas prev- 
alent among its students. For this 
professorship, all praise and rec- 
ommendations centred in the stu- 
dious priest, Desiré-Joseph Mercier. 
To Rome he went; conferred with 
many, including Pope Leo himself; 
outlined a Thomist program of 
scholastic philosophy with such 
clearness and understanding that 
he won quick approval. At Lou- 
vain adherents of the new profes- 
sor feared he might see too many 
vacant benches at his first lecture. 
So with theological students they 
packed the auditorium. They need 
not have done so, for he was so 
self-confident, withal so modest in 
his pretensions, so serene, so famed 
already that for that first lecture 
and for all others during the sub- 
sequent quarter century he never 
lacked a full audience. They liked 
him. They lived by the principles 
he taught. They came to him, 
priesthood and laity, so much that 
for many years he had scarcely 
two hours in the week for solitude. 
Through all he deservingly [ore 
the nickname of “His Serenity.” 

When in 1906 Cardinal Goossens 
died and he was promoted from 
Monseigneur to Archbishop of Ma- 
lines, he, audacious in his faith, 
announced as his episcopal motto: 
Apostolus Jesu Christi. A year 

*The first three were for Charles Latour 
Rogier, father of the Belgium constitution: 
Baron Auguste Lamberton, liberator of the 


Scheldt, acquirer of the Belgian Congo; 
General G. G. Leman, defender of Liege. 
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later he got the red hat of Cardinal 
and the pastorate of Saint-Pierre- 
és-Liens, ancient church symbolical 
of religious fidelity and intrepidity 
among persecutions, fidelity and in- 
trepidity which he needed and had 
when, in 1914, the Germans over- 
ran Belgium. Practically impris- 
oned in his palace, yet he sent out 
pastoral letters to the two and a 
half million faithful in his see, 
urging them to patriotism and en- 
durance, German chiefs writhed 
before his exclamations; respected 
him; could testify upon their final 
withdrawal: “You embody to us 
occupied Belgium, of which you are 
the pastor venerated and listened 
to.” The German wrecking of Lou- 
vain, his old university, hurt him 
deeply, a hurt consoled much by 
reconstruction from the U. S. 

Despite his activities he found 
time to write many books on schol- 
astic philosophy, on ethics and psy- 
chology. His pastoral letters com- 
pose six thick volumes, 


Before death Cardinal Mercier 
knew the eulogies of the departed. 
U. S. Ambassador William Phillips 
brought him flowers on behalf of 
Secretary of State Frank Billings 
Kellogg. President Coolidge cabled 
for information on his condition. 
Famed Burgomaster Max of Brus- 
sels, his fellow in audacity against 
the invading Germans of the War, 
visited the' sick room often. So 
too King Albert I and gracile Queen 
Elizabeth. At his death she was 
kept in the Laeken Palace by a 
cold caught during her relief work 
against the recent Belgian floods. 
She sent a bouquet, the day of the 
Cardinal’s death, by her son, Crown 
Prince Leopold. He had just re- 
turned from 18 months in Africa. 
Him the Cardinal blessed among 
the last. 








MEDICINE 








Cancer 


Cancer causes one-tenth of all 
deaths among grown-ups in the 
U. S. Yearly from 100,000 to 125,- 
000 people die here from this dis- 
ease, It presents itself in four 
main ways: 1) epithelial, in which 
there is no rod-like framework; 
2) scirrhous or hard, in which the 
framework predominates and the 
tumor is hard and of slow growth; 
3) encephaloid or soft, in which the 
cellular element predominates and 
the tumor is soft, grows rapidly 
and often ulcerates; and 4) col- 
loid, in which the cancerous struc- 
ture becomes gelatinous. The last 
three are also called carcinoma. 

There are no positive ways of 
curing cancer after it has 1eached 
advanced stages. Its progress may 
be arrested, in some cases, by cer- 


tain treatments. - Discovered early . 
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Alexander’s big idea 
what came of it 


and 


HEN Alexander, first of the boy 
wonders, took command of the 
Macedonian army he gave his soldiers 
the once-over, and ordered them to 


cut off their whiskers, “‘lest the beard 
afford a handle to the enemy.” 


It was a great idea, and had much 
to do with Alexander’s military tri- 
umphs, which culminated in _ his 
victory over Darius, king of Persia. 


Most of the men in the tremendous 
Persian army were heavily bearded, 
and the way in which they were man- 
handled by Alexander’s smooth-faced 
warriors was awful. 


The advantages of a clean shave are 
as apparent in business and social pur- 
suits to-day as they were in war when 
it consisted principally of hand-to- 
hand engagements. 


Alexander’s idea, and Colgate’s 


Alexander considered it a mistake 
to —— whiskers to get men into 
embarrassing situations. The lad who 
sighed for other worlds to conquer 
ordered whiskers to come off ... 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream keeps 
them off easily. It shortensand makes 
more comfortable the daily shave. 


Colgate’s softens the beard 
at the base 


Let us send Ds a 
trial tube of this 
marvelous Cream 
— enough for 12 
better shaves than 
you have ever had. 
Please use the 


coupon, 


There are several clean-cut reasons 
why Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 
makes it easy to win the daily battle 
with your beard. 


How Colgate’s conquers 
facial cactus 

Colgate’s absorbs much water, and 
gives you an exceedingly fine, moist 
lather which proceeds directly, as 
Alexander did, to take advantage of 
the enemy. 

Owing to its fine texture, the lather 
goes right to the base of the beard, 
where the razor does its work. There 
it emulsifies the oily coating upon 
each hair, permitting moisture to 
penetrate the unwelcome bristle and 
take all the fight out of it instantly. 


Coarse lathers, which pile up in 
billowy masses, are as ineffective as 
were the hordes of hairy Persians that 
Alexander’s finely organized forces 
put to flight. 

Colgate’s fine-texture lather needs 
no rubbing in with the fingers. It 
takes hold of whiskers, without any 
urging or coaxing, breaks down their 
resistance in a hurry, and leaves the 
face cool, soothed, and refreshed 


after shaving. 


“e 


Established 1806 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 328 
581 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me the trial tube of Colgate’s 


Rapid-Shave Cream for better shaving. I 
f enclose 4c. Feb. 1--26 








and carefully treated by compe- 
tent physicians or surgeons, it may 
be cured in most cases. 

The source of cancer has not 
been determined finally, whether 
cellular, blastodermic or what. 
Certainly a cell, strange to its 
surroundings, proliferates, eats 
into neighboring tissues, causes 
horrible sufferings and despair. 

Prof. Weod’s Report. Last week 
the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer met in Manhattan; 
heard its Managing Director, Dr. 
George A. Soper, report on Euro- 
pean activities against cancer; 
heard too Professor Francis Car- 
ter Wood, director of Columbia 
University’s Institute of Cancer 
Research, report on most recent 
remedial research. 

In England, at Liverpool, Dr. Wil- 
liam Blair Bell, Professor of Gyne- 
cology and Obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, has been treat- 
ing cancer patients by injecting 
into their veins a certain amount 
of metallic lead in a very fine 
state of suspension, a so-called col- 
loidal lead. He has treated 250 
patients. Of these 50, or one out 
of five, showed improvement. The 
solution is very unstable; keeps 
only 48 hours; cannot be _ trans- 
ported. Patients must be hospital- 
ized and kept under exceptionally 
expert supervision. Dr, Wood re- 
ported: 

“Only long and painstaking study 
of the disease as influenced by this 
remedy will result in improving 
the results so far obtained... . Of 
the 50 [improved] cases, one has 
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gone five years without a return of 
the disease, others from two to 
three; but most of the patients are 
too recent to enable a definite 
opinion. . . . Unfortunately it is 
quite impossible at present to de- 
termine the type of cancer which 
will be favorably influenced, so 
that no guarantee of improvement 
can be offered to any individual 
case. Some people bear the lead 
injections without serious disturb- 
ance, while others show evidence 
of poisoning so promptly that the 
treatment has to be abandoned... . 

“The gist of the matter is, then, 
that we have a treatment which 





©International 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 
He does not joke of cancer 


brings at least temporary relief 
to one person in five who takes it, 
but that the remedy is extremely 
dangerous; that the drug is dif- 
ficult to prepare, impossible to 
keep, and therefore for the pres- 
ent must be handled only by those 
who are familiar with its use. 
This means that all patients who 
desire to avail themselves of this 
treatment must go to Liverpool 
and place themselves under the 
care of the group of physicians 
who have familiarized themselves 
with the symptoms which indicate 
whether a patient can stand a suf- 
ficient dose to affect the tumor, 
“From this survey it will be evi- 
dent that the final solution of the 
cancer problem has _ not’ been 
reached and patients will still have 
to rely upon early diagnosis and 
prompt surgical treatment as at 
present for the most effective means 
of curing early cancer. Radium 
and X-ray still remain useful forms 
of treatment where surgery is not 
available, and colloidal lead seems 
to promise hope to others. But at 
present no final judgment can be 
rendered concerning its efficacy, 
nor does it seem likely that in the 
near future will any great im- 
provement in its use be discovered. 
Nevertheless it is clearly the most 
important advance in the treat- 
ment of cancer which has been 





made since the advent of radium 
and X-ray, and one which gives 
hope of much greater usefulness in 
the future.” 

Dr. Wood also conferred with 
Professor Claude Regaud, who at 
the Institute Curie in Paris is 
treating various types of cancer 
with highly filtered radium and 
X-rays. He gives small doses of 
radium over a long period, as 
against the German method of one 
large destructive dose. In Dr. 
Wood’s judgment the French meth- 
od is preferable. 

Dr. Soper’s Report. Dr. George 
A. Soper traveled extensively over 
Europe; found cancer as prevalent 
there as in the U. S., or more so; 
praised the _ preparations being 
made there for a long campaign 
against the disease. The League 
of Nations has a committee com- 
paring statistics of one nation with 
those of others in hopes of learn- 
ing the cause of the malady. The 
British government supports re- 
search and education. France has 
anti-cancer clinics. Switzerland pa- 
tronizes a centre for the study and 
treatment of cancer. Belgium also 
has such. Before the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 
Dr. Soper urged last week: “Peo- 
ple must be taught the early signs 
of cancer and induced to seek com- 
petent medical attention when they 
think they recognize them.” 


Of cancer died recently Beatrix 
Hamilton Leacock, who married in 
1900 Stephen Butler Leacock, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal. Far 
gone with the disease, she had 
journeyed to Liverpool to enlist the 
colloidal lead solution treatment of 
Professor William Blair Bell. But 
he could do her no good. She was 
one of the 250 he ministered to, 
one of the 200 he could not benefit, 
one of the few who died. For 
years Professor Leacock had 
watched his wife dying; had 
watched come over her the pallor 
and emaciation of brave suffering. 
But a public had come to like and 
demand his witticisms, stimulated 
by his uproarious Literary Lapses 
of 1910. Fifteen other laugh-pro- 
voking books he wrote* perforce, 
many of them as his wife failed. 
The public knew not his private 
life; demanded laughs; got them. 
Last week he let it be known that 
he would devote his fortune and 
his writing ability to forwarding a 
strenuous campaign for research 
in eancer or its prevention. He 
will probably act through the Brit- 
ish Society for the Control of Can- 
cer, which has branches in all the 
dominions, 


Horse Riding 

U. S. horsewomen, used as thev 
are to coursing astride, noted with 
secret mockery British news of last 


week that “a reaction had started 
in favor of the side-saddle and the 





*He has also written, seriously, Elemente 
of Political Science (1906), Baldwin and 
La Fontaine (Makers of Canada Series) 
(1907), The Unsolved Riddle of Social Jus- 
tice (1920), and a great number of articles 
and sketches. 
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graceful riding habit of a genera- 
tion ago, as against the man’s sad- 
dle and the riding breeches of to- 
day.” The objections to the man’s 
saddle, besides the supposedly 
esthetic ones, were based on the 
quasi-medical grounds that the 
muscles of a woman’s thighs were 
less strong than the corresponding 
ones of a man and that therefore 
a woman was less secure astride a 
horse—would be more safe while 
grasping the pommels of a side- 
saddle. 

These muscles, as everyone should 
know, are the pectineus (comblike) 
and the adductores magnus, longus 
and brevis (the great, long and 
short pullers-in) and connect the 
femur (the thigh bone, the longest 
in the body) to the front lower 
ridges of the sacrum. They ad- 
duct the thighs powerfully and are 
especially used in horse exercise, 
the saddle being grasped between 
the knees by their contraction. 
(The gracilis, the most superficial 
muscle of the inner aspect of the 
thigh, is relatively weak.) Nerves 
concerned are the anterior femoral 
cutaneous, the lumboinguinal and 
the ilioinguinal. 

Now when a woman takes to 
horses after adolescence and then 
chiefly for show, there is some 
truth in the opinion of the British 
mooter of the subject,* because her 
thigh muscles may not have been 
adequately strengthened in _ girl- 
hood. But for the girl taught to 
ride astride from childhood there 
need be no such fear for her or 
for her health. She will have 
learned balance, kept her _ spine 
straight, and strengthened her ab- 
dominal and thoracic muscles as 
well as those of her legs. She can 


keep her seat in a walk, amble, 


trot, canter, gallop or jump, even in 
the English saddle with its low 
pommel and cantle. In the McClel- 
lan saddle of the U. S. Army or 
the cowboy saddle of the ranches, 
she will have even a more secure 
seat, as can testify famed Rodeo 
Rider “Texas” Guinan, now boister- 
ous hostess of a Manhattan supper 
club.t She never found anything 
exotic or treacherous in a man’s 
saddle, and certainly would never 
weary her pony with the heavier 
side-saddle. 


Leaded Gasoline 


Spattering flurries of lead flying 
through city streets in war-time 
would constitute an obvious menace 
to public health. But what if in 
peace-time city streets were filled 
with clouds of lead, not bullets, 
but fine powdery particles mixed 
in with the whirling gutter-dust, 
lead deposited by the exhaust-pipes 
of motors burning gasoline treated 
with tetraethyl lead (1:1,500) to 
eliminate motor “knocking”? Would 
that constitute a health menace? 

Some months ago, when five 
handlers of tetraethyl lead employed 
by the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, went raving mad and died 





*One Horace Smith, perhaps retired Lt. 
Col. Horace Mackenzie Smith, S. ©., 
fighter in South Africa and in the War. 


tThe Three Hundred Club, 151 W. 54 St. 








in strait-jackets (T1imME, Nov. 10, 
1924 ScIENCE), the health menace 
in manufacturing “ethyl gasoline” 
was recognized. The plant was 
shut down; the sale of the new 
gasoline was discontinued. Health 
authorities investigated also the 
dangers of handling the fuel and 
the dangers of encountering ex- 
haust fumes from motors. 

These investigators reported that 
all was* well. Care would have to 
be taken in handling the potent 
tetraethyl lead, but garage workers 
and people in the street were safe 
enough. Experiments at Pitts- 
burgh on animals had shown that 
the deposition of lead from an 
ethyl gas exhaust was very small. 

But scientists at Yale, Harvard 
and Columbia were far from satis- 
fied. “Inconclusive, premature,” 
they called the Pittsburgh tests 
(TIME, May 11). So U. S. Sur- 
geon General Hugh S. Cumming 
called a conference of manufac- 
turers, scientists and health offi- 








cers, the sense of which was 
that a thorough-going reinvestiga- 
tion should be made. Dr. Cum- 
ming appointed a committee: Pro- 
fessor Howell of Johns 
Hopkins, chairman, and Drs. Julius 
Stieglitz (University of Chicago), 
Reid Hunt and David L. Edsall 
(Harvard University), C.-E. A. 
Winslow (Yale University), W. S. 
Leathers (Vanderbilt University) 
and Albert J. Chesley (Minneap- 
olis). 

Last week this committee re- 
ported. It had examined 252 per- 
sons, both exposed and not exposed 
to leaded gasoline and its com- 
busted fumes. Blood, fecal and 
muscular tests had been made, and 
a variety of clinical methods had 
been employed to estimate the 
amount of lead absorption or in- 
gestion. 

The findings were: No decisive 
indication of lead poisoning among 
chauffeurs or garage workers 
where made gaactine had _ been 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By sumptuously appointed new, oil- 
burning Cunarders specially chartered run 
like private yachts. Limited membership 
and rates including hotels, guides, drives, 
fees. Stop-overs in Europe for spring and 
summer seasons. 


N ORWAY sellieenion 


June 30, s s “LANCASTRIA” 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. Repeating last summer’s 
greatest cruising success, visiting Lisbon, 
Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, 
Norway Fjords, Edinburgh, Trossachs, 
Berlin. 

Books Open for Next Winter’s Cruises 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Combined with the MEDITERRANEAN 
Feb. 5, a new route, 86 days, $800 to 
$2,300, s s “CALEDONIA,” featuring 
Havana, Trinidad, Rio Janeiro, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires (Trans-Andes) Canary 
Islands, Spain, Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo 


(The Nile) Naples, Riviera. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Jan. 19 [7th cruise] over 4 months, $1250 
to $2,900, s s “CALIFORNIA,” west- 
ward, featuring Panama Canal, Hilo, 
Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China; 
optional 17 days India; Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Athens, Naples, Riviera. 


the MEDITERRANEAN 


Jan. 29 [23rd cruise] 62 days, $600 to 
$1700, s s “TRANSYLVANIA,” featuring 
15 days Palestine and Egypt, Spain, 
Athens, Constantinople, Rome, Riviera. 


Originator of World cruises. 
Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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=e memorial/booklet on request. 


lard Sets $6000 and up 


J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 
6-243 Deagan Bidg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Become More Efficient 


CoursesinMathematics,Chemistry, 
Psychology, Education, Business, 
and 40 other subjects command 
either High School or College 
Credit. Start any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
38 EllisHall CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The Private Library for the Discriminating Few” 


READ WITHOUT BUYING 

Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
Privately Printed, and Subscription Editions; 
Reprints and Translations of Famous Classics; 
and Contemporary, Esoteric Items. 

Members in thirty States have access to an 
interesting collection of unique books, largely 
selected by themselves, which is growing rapidly. 
We invite the interest of readers of discriminating 
tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy investment 
necessitated by personal ownership of such a 
library. 

When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 








used for two or three years. 
Hence, no public menace in per- 
mitting the use and sale of leaded 
gasoline, providing four  precau- 
tions are taken: 

1) The blending of the fuel— 
tetraethyl lead with gasoline— 





Don C. SEITz 
Owns a buggy-whip? 
(see THE PRESS) 


should be confined to as few cen- 
tral plants as possible. 

2) The leaded gasoline should 
be colored, to distinguish it from 
plain gasoline and warn people 
not to use it for cleaning clothes, 
washing hands, etc. 

3) Signs should be placed at 
filling stations warning customers 
that leaded gasoline is for use 
only in motor cars. 

4) Study of the effects of 
leaded gasoline (and of carbon mon- 
oxide hazards in garages) should 
be continued, lest chronic degen- 
erative diseases of unobvious char- 
acter be setting in slowly. 

Having no authority to set down 
or enforce regulations for distrib- 
uting and handling gasoline, Sur- 
geon General Cumming announced 
that he would call a conference of 
health officials from all the States. 
Pending regulations, the Ethyl 
Gasoline Co., chief manufacturer of 
the new fuel, promised to co-oper- 
ate upon resuming its sales. 





THE PRESS 





Insult 


In the days when U. S. journal- 
ism was young. and _ yellow, 
newspapermen often quarreled vio- 
lently and in public. One editor would 
refer to his colleague as “that 


scurrile cur, that... slander- 
monger Drennelthorpe, of the 
Courier Gazette ... whereupon 


Mr. Drennelthorpe would visit the 
writer with a bowie knife and a 


hickory cudgel. Every reporter 
was trained to use a shotgun, and 
in most composing rooms a portrait 
of Andrew Jackson looked down 
with sombre eyes upon a neat rack 
of buggy-whips. Newspaper men 
still quarrel. Most of them do so 
with a-certain reticence. Respect- 
ing the dignity of their differences, 
they wage their wars out of sight. 
But last week the public was as- 
tounded to find, in a famed tabloid 
sheet, a reversion to the vilest of 
tactics of journalism—a gratuitous 
insult hurled at an honored news- 
paper builder, a sickly slur 
cast at a courageous weekly. Don 
C. Seitz, long business manager of 
the New York World, was the 
victim. The Outlook was the in- 
sulted weekly. The perpetrator of 
the offense was a scribbler of edi- 
torials for the New York Daily 
News. 

Mr. Seitz recently resigned his 
post with the World and the Eve- 
ning World. He contributed an 
article to the Outlook. The editor 
of that publication, in a column 
called “Contributors’ Gallery,” thus 
summarized the importance of Mr. 
Seitz’s position: 

“Don C. Seitz was for 25 years 
business manager of the New York 
World. Probably there is no man 
in American journalism that has 
as broad an experience as a jour- 
nalist and as wide an acquaintance 
among newspaper men. He knows 
at first hand all phases of Ameri- 
can life; he has, too, a historical 
background against which to view 
the present scene in its proper 
proportion.” 

Now the News writer, looking 
for some item on which he could 
compose an editorial that would 
entertain the chicle-chewing rag, 
tag and bobtail, happened upon Mr. 
Seitz’s article, and the Outlook’s 
comment upon Mr. Seitz. He noted 
with joy that Mr. Seitz had offered 
criticism on some of the more 
unfortunate elements of modern 
life—the very elements of which 
the News is Herald and High De- 
fender. Ha! here was dragon’s 
meat indeed. Class prejudice could 
be stirred up like a muddy puddle. 
Ignorant and_ penurious people 
could be made to feel that they 
had a grievance. They could be 
made to hate the “highbrow” Out- 
look, to distrust the “capitalist” 
New York World, to scorn Mr. 
Seitz. The News push-pen jammed 
a piece of copy-paper in his type- 
writer, wrote as follows: 

“A Mr. Don Seitz for many years 
was business manager of the World 
and he was considered a fine busi- 
ness manager until the elder 
Pulitzer died. Since that time he 
never had a new idea, and it be- 
came evident to every one in the 
business that he had never really 
been business manager at all, but 
merely Mr. Pulitzer’s office boy. 

“So the World finally gave him 
the air and he retired to a little 
weekly sheet devoted to the ad- 
vancement of temperance, morals 
and prohibition. In a recent article 
he says the times are terrible 
because we have these low movies, 
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this screeching radio, these awful 
tabloid newspapers. 

“He says these things appeal only 
‘to shopgirls, petty clerks, laborers 
and the like.’ Old Pulitzer estab- 
lished his fortune and that of Seitz 
by appealing to the masses, com- 
posed of ‘shopgirls, petty clerks, 
laborers and the like.’ He would 
smile in contempt if he could read 
what his former office boy is now 
writing. 

“It happens all the time. A man 
gets in his dotage and sighs for 
the good old days before they had 
automobiles, subways, etc. As for 
us, we would not go back to them. 
The good old days were really the 
bad old days. For all our faults 
today is the best day we have ever 
had.” 

Quite possibly the author of this 
insult had originally no personal 
dislike of Mr. Seitz. He attacked 
this able and respected gentleman 
simply because it is the policy of 
the News to attack anyone who 
confesses, in print, that he finds 
vulgarity offensive. Decent people 
everywhere—people who might 
merely have been amused by the 
honest verbal bowie-knifing of the 
oldtime editors—deplored the fact 
that when a rowdy abuses a gen- 
tleman, the latter will so seldom 
stoop to retaliate. “We do wonder,” 
they murmured, “whether Mr. Seitz 
owns a buggy-whip.” 


Was it Mr. Seitz “back in the 
good old days” article that actually 
inspired the flaying he received at 
the hands of News? No, the words 
that actually inspired the attack 
had appeared in another Outlook 
story entitled “The American Press 
—Guttersniping.” Here he had 
presented a brief biography of the 
News, as follows: 

“Finally, in 1921,* Arthur Clarke, 
a member of the Evening World 
staff, and George Von Utassey, a 
Hearst graduate, proposed to Jos- 
eph Medill Patterson and Robert R. 
McCormick [of the Chicago Tri- 
bune| that a tabloid sheet be tried 
in New York. The pair consented 
to back it but without much enthu- 
siasm. To save investment, the 
plant of the Evening Mail, unused 
at night, was hired, and publication 
began as a morning newspaper un- 
der the name of the Daily News. 
New York newspaper men generally 
doubted if there was a grade of 
New Yorkers enough below the 
Evening Journal’s constituency in 
intelligence to give the paper a 
following. They were mistaken. It 
went slowly for a Year. Clarke 
and Von Utassey were shaken out, 
and the tone of the sheet lowered 
until it became acceptable to a 
hitherto undiscovered mass. It 
then grew like Jonah’s gourd, be- 
lying the saying that there is al- 
ways room at the top. In news- 
paper circulation, the room ap- 
pears to be at the bottom. ... The 
News is . . . unqualified success.” 


_ *Mr. Seitz’s error; the News was founded 
in 1919. 





Where Milk is 
Bottled for the 
Millions 


Where the heating medium circulates through 
the apparatus to heat the milk to the 145 
degrees Fahr. necessary to kill all the deadly 
pathogenic bacteria lurking in the milk as it 
comes fresh from the dairy, Temperature con- 
trolling and recording devices are essential. 


A Temperature of 145 degrees has to be main- 
tained for 30 minutes to insure positive pasteuri- 
zation of the milk in the great vats where 
thousands of gallons of milk are pasteurized 
every twenty-four hours. There can be no 
taking of chances, no guesswork in_ bottling 
milk. Only by using heat-recording devices 
that always register accurately can processors 
of milk insure themselves uniformity and purity 
of product that js essential to this industry. 


Tycos Instruments for Indicating, Recording 
and Controlling Temperature—the Sixth Sense 
of Industry—are essential to a volume production 
in all industries using heat processes in manu- 
facturing. 


In the home Tycos Thermometers are needed for boiling 
milk whether for the baby, the sick, or for the family. 


Whether you bottle milk, make silk, or manufacture 
steel, paint, perfumery, bread, furniture, rubber goods 
or any other. products that go through heating treat- 
ments, you need in your plant the Sixth Sense of Industry 
—Tycos Instruments for Indicating, Recording and 
Controlling of Heat. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Main Office and Factory 
ROGMEATIRs i Micisessc cece BR. A. 
Canadian Plant: Tycos Building, Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors in 
Great Britain 
Short & Mason Ltd., London 















Tycos 
for the 
Home 


Zcos Office Ther- 
mometers 


Jycos Bath Ther- 
mometers 


Taylor Home Set 


Zeos Wall Ther- 
mometers 


Taylor Quality Com- 


passes 


Jycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Tycos Stormoguide 
Zycos Hygrometer 


Tycos for 
the Medical 


Profession 


Zcos Sphygmomano- 
meter, Pocket and 
Office types 


Zcos Urinalysis Glass- 
ware 


Jycos Fever Ther- 
mometers 


Bulletins on request. 


Your dealer will 
show them to you. 
Ask us, on a postal, 
for booklets on any 
of the above. 





A fascinating account 
of the past year. 
Tells who, 

what, where, 
why and 
how. 





HE most important year since 
those of the World War has just 
closed. Event has followed event 
in rapid succession, in no regular order. News 
has come from a thousand fronts—news of poli- 
tics, literature, business, science. TIME, the 
weekly news-magazine, has caught it all week 


























Within a few days the last fifty-two is- 
sues (January-December) of TIME will 
be bound in two volumes ready for dis- 
tribution to subscribers. These two 
volumes completely indexed constitute a 
unique publishing feat—a complete, accu- 
rate, fascinating story of the events of the 
past year published simultaneously with 
the year’s close. 


LIMITED EDITION 


Additional copies of Volume V 
(January-June) have already been re- 
ceived from the binders. Volume VI 
(July-December) will be ready in a few 
days. While we have again set aside 


nearly 1,000 copies of each issue of 
TIME for this purpose we cannot guar- 
antee to fill all orders. The two volumes 
may be ordered singly by TIME subscrib- 
ers at $1.65 or together at $3.30. To 
others the cost is $3.00 for a single volume, 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


15c 


On all Leading 
Newsstands 





TIME, 
Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Address........ 





after week, recorded it briefly, systematically. 


The Complete History of 1925 
in T'wo Volumes $322 


Application for Volumes V & VI 


Subscribers order [ ] I enclose ($1.65) ($3.30) [ ] Send me a bill. 
Others [ ] I enclose ($3.00) [ ] ($6.00) [ } ($8.30) [ ] Send me a bill. 


$6.00 for the two volumes. Applications 
will be filled in order of receipt. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS 


By entering a subscription now non- 
subscribers may secure the subscriber’s 
rates on the two volumes for 1925. 
Volumes V and VI together with a year’s 
subscription may be had for $8.30. 


THE GREATEST STORY 


Every issue of TIME isa chapter in the 
greatest of all stories, The History of the 
World. Succeeding issues of TIME will 
“cover” this coming year with unparal- 
leled speed and thoroughness. From 
national politics to scientific discoveries 
TIME will bring you the authoritative 
story of every event. For a fascinating 
perspective of the past year secure a copy 
of Volumes V and VI. 





TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Send me [ ] a copy of Volume V (Jan.-June) of TIME $5 
] a copy of Volume VI (July-Dec.) of TIME. 
[| ] TIME for one year. 


By Subscription 
for the year 











AERONAUTICS 








Boy 


Between Indiana and Philadelphia 
lie some 600 miles of fat mid- 
lands, coal-seamed Alleghanies and 
factory-dotted coastal plains. It is 
a tedious train trip; wise people 
take the sleeper. By automobile it 





ON. B.A. 
PARKER 


FARNAN 
-- can navigate 


is more pleasant; the roads are 
excellent and through the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains there are gorgeous 
views. But best of all is to fly 
it. Then you can soar above the 
farmlands, circle and behold the 
cities like great wens on the face 
of nature, swoop up and over the 
mountains, dallying if you like on 
the long downward slant to peer 
off east to the continent’s end and 
the long Atlantic ground swell. 

Last week a boy of 14, Farnan 
Parker of Anderson, Ind., stepped 
into his plane and flew from his 
home to Philadelphia. He took his 
time, stopping twice en route, ar- 
riving in 18 hours. His mother, 
an accomplished aviatrix, was fol- 
lowing him by train. He was 
more or less waiting for her. 

Then Farnan proceeded to Wash- 
ington and sought out his Con- 
gressman, Representative Albert H. 
Vestal. The latter introduced him 
to the House, which applauded. 
Plans were arranged for Farnan 
to appear before the House Mili- 
tary Committee, now investigating 
the national aircraft situation and 
give his testimony on what youth 
can, does and should do in the air. 
A licensed pilot since he was 138, 
the young man can navigate the 
subtle technicalities of aeronauti- 
cal theory quite as readily as he 
copes in practice with air-pockets, 
cross winds, cloud banks and wind 
squalls. 
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“A book that the student and 
writer will find invaluable in 
his work.—Dr. J. H. Snowden, 
in Presbyterian Magazine. 
“The Book is a Gold Mine’’— 
R. A. Stevens 

“Anyone who has use for a 
dictionary has an equal need 
for March’s Thesaurus.”’ — 
Dr. Edwin E. Slosson 
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This illustration is less than 
half size of this large book, 
74%" x 104%" and 2%" thick. 
Bound in handsome Buckram 
binding, with gold-stamped 
title on sides and back, and 
marbled edges. Contains 1462 
pages, printed on special thin, 
opaque paper. Itis a handsome 
and worthy addition to any 
library, no matter how com- 
plete. 














INSPECT az OUR RISK 


This Treasure House 
of Words and Knowledge 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY 





places in your hands a complete command of 
the whole English language and thousands ot 
facts which you need daily. 


By its unique patented arrangement of group 
ing related words you are enabled to in- 
stantly locate any word for the exact 
shade of meaning you wish to convey. 


It not only defines the words you know, but supplies 
the words you may not know: for instance, under 
“Truth” you find 1000 words covering truth and its 
opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to writers, 
— speakers and educators. Needed in every home 
ecause it develops—in child and parents alike—the 
habits of precision and accuracy of speech and of associ- 
ation of words and facts. 


This book, of which three large editions have been 
already exhausted at prices ranging from $12.50 to 
$18.00, was called “‘the chiefest tool of the writing man” 
because of the complete mastery of English which it 
placed in the hands of the user, enabling him to choose 
instantly the exact word for his every purpose. 


This New Amplified Edition 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus “‘a reference 
book of international fame” (World’s Work), plus the 
addition of all of the important words used in the lead- 
ing sciences, chapters which are complete text-books on 
English grammar, English composition, the evolution 
of writing, word building, Biblical references, up-to- 
date geographic and historic facts. By these additions 
its usefulness to writers, speakers, educators, students 
and for every office and home has increased beyond 
computation. 

It enables you to easily locate facts which in themselves 
constitute a liberal education, up-to-date geographical 
facts not found in the largest gazetteers, the famous 
characters of literature and their dominant traits, the 
pseudonyms of noted authors, etc. 


Answers Thousands of Questions 
Like These: 


Who invented celluloid and | letters I. H. S. on altar 
when? cloths? 
What is the name of the | What nations of the world 


?| belong to the League of 


new capital of Australia 


a . c Nations? . Which are signa- 
What is the meaning of the tories of the World Court 
various radio terms, and of | Protocol? 

7 »mbols? ha . . . 
the standard radio symbols? | prpgy js insulin, and for 


What is the meaning of the | what purpose is it used? 

Despite the addition of thousands of new words 
including those which arose out of the World War; 
despite the fact that this Amplified Edition covers the 
only list of words known from all the leading sciences; 
despite the addition of valuable illustrations and dia- 
grams, it has been possible to reduce the cost of this 
new Amplified Edition to the extremely low price of 
$9.00. So sure are we that an examination will convince 
you of its worth, we will send a copy to you as per the 
approval coupon below, on 10 days’ trial, and if you do 
not believe that it is well worth $9.00 we will gladly 
refund the money you have paid. 


SEND THAT COUPON. Keep the book for 10 
days. Read it for the interesting, important data 
which it contains. You will find it increasingly 
useful in answering the thousand and one ques- 
tions which arise daily. And as you use it you will 
find yourself cultivating a mew exactitude of 
expression and developing the habit of co-ordinate 
ing facts in relation to their importance, which 
comes from continuous reference to this Treasure 
House of Words and Knowledge. 


*“SSEND ON APPROVAL’? COUPON™@™===xxoa 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept., T. M.—2 
1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

I enclose $3.00 for which send me a copy (prepaid in U. S. A. 
or Canada) of the new Amplified Edition of March’s The- 
saurus Dictionary. I keep the book, I will pay you 
$2.00 per month for three months. If for any reason I do 
not wish to keep the book, I will return it to you in good 
condition within 10 days, and you are to refund my $3.00. 
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STROPPER 





Do the Work 
of 300 


T is a revelation in the art of 
shaving as well as saving. It is 
an automatic device for putting 
the barber’s on your Safety 
Razor Blades. anufactured and 
guaranteed by Robt. _H. Ingersoll, 
the originator of the Dollar Watch. 
Unless you have already used it 
ou cannot fully realize its value. 
t resharpens every make of razor 
blade and produces the super-keen 
edge of a new blade. It has only 
been on the market a year—yet it 
has given priceless shaving comfort 
joy to nearly a million men! 


Don’t Throw Away 


Dull Blades 
Every time you throw away a dull 
blade you waste 25 dozen new ones. 
at ou invest a = in the Inger- 
soll stropper you will put an end to 
this apeliees extravagance. Da 
after day for a whole year you will 


be able to shave with the same blade 


—and get a smooth comfortable 
shave each time! You will save $5 
to $10 a year in blade money and be 
assured of a lifetime of shaving 
comfort you never knew existed. 
The Ingersoll Dollar Stropper is 
based on an entirely new principle. 
It automatically brings the edge of 








the blade in contact with the leather 
strop, at the proper angle, thus in- 
suring a keen 
cutting edge. 



















Saves $5 to 
$10 a Year 





Ten 
Days’ Trial 


If you have not had 
the Stropper demon- 
strated to youalready 
by one of our repre- 
sentatives andcannot 
get it at your dealers, 
mail the coupon with 
$1.00 and we willsend 
you thecompleteOutfit, 
includingpatentStropper 
(blade holder) and fine 
leather Strop. Use it 10 
daysand if you do not get 
the most comfortable, 

uickest and cleanest 
shaves you ever had, re- 
turn it and we will return 
your $1 at once. 





ing in _ heavily. 
sales, quick profits. Every 
manaprospect. If inter- 
ested in Dealers’ plan, 
check square in coupon. 








Robt. H. Ingersoll, Preg, New Era aap. Co. 

os 761, 476 Broadway, New York rane | 
I enclose $1 for which please send me the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropping Outfit complete, including the 
Ingersoll Specially Prepared Leather Strop. It is 
understood that [ can return the Outfit in 10 days 
if not satisfied, and that you will return my dollar. 
(Canadian Price $1.50.) 


ERIS ee ae eenree tay 4 pee 
I am interested in[ |] Dealers’ proposition 


DOLLAR | 
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“Better Pay” 


“The two greatest lawyers of 
the U. S.” were presented to the 
Judiciary Committee of both 
Houses by a delegation from the 
‘American Bar Association. The 
two lawyers are among the most 
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JoHN W. Davis 


““No man who is inadequately 
paid can be independent in 
thought’ ” 


noted of those who go frequently 
into court to look upon the faces 
of Federal judges, and both are 
onetime nominees for President— 
Charles E. Hughes and John W. 
Davis. They had come to argue 
for a bill increasing the salaries 
of Federal judges. 

Mr. Hughes snapped his fingers: 
“T don’t care that for all your 
Fourth of July orations about love 
for America. The way to show 
that love is to pay a living wage 
to American judges.” 

He pointed out. that in Man- 
hattan a Federal judge paid 
$7,500 a year is likely to live across 
the way from a state judge paid 
$17,500 a year. “In New York, 
for example, an apartment in a re- 
spectable neighborhood costs half a 
judge’s salary.” In England judges 
are paid $20,000 to $50,000, but 
Chief Justice Taft receives only 
$15,000, and the Associate Justices 
who serve with him get $500 a 
year less. 

Mr. Davis quoted John Marshall: 
““An ignorant, corrupt and de- 
pendent judiciary is the worst af- 
fliction any people can suffer. No 
man who is inadequately paid can 
be independent in thought. 

“If the present salaries are to 
be continued, judges should be re- 
quired to take the oath of celibacy 
so as not to expose their depend- 
ents to the hardships which such 
salaries entail.” 


Solomonic 


Three years ago, Julie Goosen 
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of Detroit gave birth to a daughter. 
Julie Goosen had never married. 
The child was named for her 
mother’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Irene 
Goosen, who acted as foster-mother 
after the first few days of her 
niece’s life. Julie Goosen departed; 
found a man named Pryzbla, who 
married her. Julie Goosen Pryzbla 
came back and demanded her child. 
Foster-Mother Goosen refused. They 
went to court. 

Having read of a similar case in 
old Hebrew documents, Judge Vin- 
cent Brennan of the Detroit Circuit 
Court called mother, foster-mother 
and child before him, and announced, 
falsely, that little Irene would be 
sent to an orphan asylum. As the 
two women received this _ intelli- 
gence, Klieg lights flared up, con- 
cealed cinema cameras whirred and 
clicked. Judge Brennan, assisted 
by psychologists, studied the re- 
sulting films. Calling the women 
back, Judge Brennan awarded cus- 
tody of the child to Foster-Mother 
Goosen because the film showed “a 
much more biological emotional re- 
action on her part” (tears, sobs, 
quivering lips). Julie Goosen 
Pryzbla had stood as if unmoved, 
unconcerned where her daughter 


went. 
The New York World: “There 


have been quite enough of such 
publicity stunts upon the bench. 
They do not add to the respect and 
esteem in which courts are held.... 
Hollywood has nothing to teach a 
court of justice.” 


Willy-Nilly 


Recently there stood in the dock 
of the Old Bailey, famed London 
law veourt, one more tatterdemalion 
derelict of the thousands that file 
in and out of that hall of Justice 
every year. His furtive, watery 
eye, his mumbled speech and dis- 
consolate countenance marked him 
for a waif indeed. He was penni- 
less, friendless, and without an ad- 
vocate. 

But good English custom lets no 
man, however sunken in estate, go 
undefended at his trial by law. The 
judge told the prisoner to look 
about and choose whom he would 
from the gathering of barristers 
that lounged there in genteel bore- 
dom waiting for their clients’ names 
to be read off. Whom he chose 
would have to serve him, willy- 
nilly. 

Passing by eager youngsters, 
mournful oldsters, bead-eyed Jews 
and dour Scots, the prisoner brought 
his dull gaze to rest upon a dis- 
tinguished figure of some _ three- 
score years, 

“Hi’ll tike that un,” growled the 
prisoner. : 

Over “that un,” as he recognized 
the trap in which he had permitted 
himself to be caught, there passed 
dismay, mortification and sheepish 
acquiescence. Commanded by cus- 
tom “that un” had no course but 
to accept the derelict’s defense and 
look forward to the official fee of 
£1. “That un” was no less a per- 
sonage than Sir Travers Hum- 
phreys, Recorder of Chichester, 
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Senior Counsel to the Treasury at 
Central Criminal Court (Old Bailey) 
since 1916, one of London’s most 
eminent attorneys. Ordinarily Sir 
Travers’ fees never think of halting 
short of four figures. 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Son 


In Manhattan, a month agos de- 
tectives observed the conduct of a 
raggedy, bearded “bummer” on an 
elevated railway platform; ques- 





© Harris & Ewing 
CUDAHY SENIOR 
Relieved 


tioned him, arrested him, took him 
to court, whence he departed with 
a pocketful of money given by 
court attendants who thought they 
knew a good old scoundrel when 
they saw one. 

He was Pat Crowe, “outlaw, 
author and lecturer,” whose misde- 
meanors began with robbing Omaha 
street-cars in 1890 and included a 
diamond theft, homicidal attempts, 
a visit to and escape from Joliet 
prison, hold-ups and pilfering on 
railroads. Lately Pat Crowe has 
been going straight, the foeman of 
crime and drink. Pamphlets that 
stuffed their author’s pockets said: 
“The best man we have this side 
of eternity is the man who warns 
us of possible danger. . . . Beware 
of hypocrites and deceivers who sit 
in high places.” 

Last week, a detective in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was reminiscing to 
newspaper reporters about a plan 
Pat Crowe had once had (and been 
foiled in) to kidnap John Davison 


Rockefeller. Crowe had figured he 
could get as much as a million dol- 





lars for a Rockefeller, and he knew 
the market fairly well. He had 
once got $25,000 for a Cudahy, 15- 
year-old Edward Aloysius Cudahy 
Jr., then of Omaha, Neb., where 
Mr. Cudahy Sr. was engaged in the 
meat business. On trial, five years 
later, Pat Crowe had successfully 
maintained that young Cudahy had 
suggested the kidnaping himself 
and had received $6,000 of the ran- 
som. 


By coincidence, Edward Aloysius 
Cudahy Jr. also appeared in the 
news last week. Many years have 
passed. Pat Crowe has_ gone 
straight. And newspaper readers 
discovered how false was the im- 
pression they have had of Cudahy 
Jr. ever since Pat Crowe’s kidnap- 
ing trial. Last week the boy who 
was once suspected of being a sly 
young rascal was elected President 
of the Cudahy Packing Co., of Chi- 
cago, after 20 years in the busi- 
ness, during the past ten of which, 
as Vice President, he “had relieved 
the elder Cudahy of many of his 
more arduous duties,” so that “the 
recent ‘progress of the company is 
due in no small measure to his ef- 


forts.” 





Grandson 


In Princeton, N. J., the under- 
graduate daily newspaper of the 
university there situate prints a 
perennial advertisement: 


Come to 
JOE’S 
There you get those good Majestic 
Sandwiches 


There you get a small check 


cashed 


It is honest advertising. Majestic 
sandwiches are—majestic. And all 
the “small checks” that  black- 
haired, sleepy-eyed Joe has cashed 
for empty-pocketed freshmen must 
by now tot up a figure somewhere 
near what Joe’s countrymen, the 
Italians, borrowed from the U. S. 
during: the War. Obliging to a 
fault, Joe shifts his cigar-stub, 
bends upon his supplicants the most 
perfunctory glance of appraisal, 
punches his register and hands 
over five, ten, fifteen dollars with- 
out demur. Sometimes the scrib- 
bled slips he takes to the bank 
come back marked “No Funds” 





we a POLI NIDAM, 


Consult the 
“Supreme Authority” 


Whenever you want to know the 
meaniag, use, spelling, or pronuncia- 
tion of a word—whenever you want 
to secure facts about some character 
in literature or life, some historical 
event, some geographical point— 
whenever you need to verify some 
detail of science, art, industry, or 
other subject. You will find just the 


information you need in 


WEBSTER’'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


You can always tely on The Merriam Webster 
for a complete, dependable answer whatever 

our question about words, people, or places. 
What is the 
meaning of savoir-faire? Who are the Fas- 
cisti? What is the Carrel-Dakin treatment? 
? Montessori method? These are 
typical of countless questions on all conceivable 
subjects that are answered in this infallible 


at is the Bertilion System 
What is the 


source of knowledge. 


A Whole Library in One Volume 
Constantly Improved and 
Kept Up to Date 


This great work is equivalent in type matter to a 
1S-volume encyclopedia. In its 2.700 pages are 


pa conte including lb 
erms; 32.' aphical su jects; 12, 
biographical 


geogr: 
entries; 100 valuable tables; 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield Mass. 
*‘Get the Best’’ 


6,000illustrations. It isthe foundation book for 
everyone who values accuracy of facts and cor- 
rectness in the use of words. It is indorsed by 
courts, colleges, libraries, government depart- 
ments. What a satisfaction to have instantly 
available the “‘Supreme Authority”. 

such as vitamin, paravane, 
New Words Kenya, Hejaz, Forchine. 
Fabre and thousands more. 
FREE — If You Send the Coupon 
Sample page of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet “You Are 
the Jury”, and set of pocket maps. No cost or 
obligation. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send me without cost or obligation sample page 
of new words, specimen pages of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary on Regular and India 
papers, booklet, ““You Are the Jury” and set of 
pocket maps. (Time 2-26) 
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How Do You Value Health? 


In terms of time? It is the modern tendency 
to over-work, excitement and hurried eating 


that ruins health. In terms of money? Lost 


health is something no amount of money can 
replace. 


You value health for the 
happiness it brings — the 
increased capacity to enjoy 
life. 


The bran, the salts, the vitamins—all the good 
essential elements of whole wheat are contained 
to their fullest degree in 


hredded 
Wheat 


Eat it For Health and Strength 
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or “Unknown.” But not often. 
Joe’s advertisement and his faith 
in man continue. 


Last week, however, a _ youth 
whose face shone clean and plea- 
sant beneath his black skull-cap, 
said something just as Joe was 
opening the cash-drawer to “oblige” 
him. The youth said: “I’m John 
D. Rockefeller ITI, I... .” 


Sock! went the cash-drawer, tight 
shut. Joe wiped a glass on his 
spotted apron. The freshman stam- 
mered, expostulated. Finally Joe 
spoke. “Nutting doing,” he said 
around his cigar-stub. “A guy 
worked dat on me last year.” 


Had it been sleek, blond Jack 
Honoré, the tall and_ loquacious 
Swedish barber just down Nassau 
Street, the check would have been 
cashed. Great Princeton character 
though Joe is, Barber Jack is a 
greater. By some occult means, he 
possesses himself of names, schools, 
home towns, parental fames—some 
say, of the tax returns, creeds and 
girl-friends’ names—of every mem- 
ber of every entering class. Barber 
Jack would have known instantly 
that the freshman spoke the truth, 
that he was indeed John Davison 
Rockefeller III. He would have 
known that Freshman Rockefeller 
had entered Princeton University 
after preparing at Loomis Insti- 
tute, that he was studying for a 
B. S. degree, that some day, all 
things being equal, Freshman Rock- 
efeller would be one of Princeton’s 
most eminent alumni, one of her 
most important trustees. 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Miss Constance Moody, 
granddaughter of famed evangelist 
Dwight L. Moody, daughter of the 
noted head of the Northfield Semi- 
nary for Girls and the Mount 
Hermon School for Boys; to one 
William Waldo Case of Farming- 
ton, Conn. 


Engaged. Miss Anna_ Eleanor 
Roosevelt, daughter of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt (Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy during the Wilson 
Administration and Democratic op- 
ponent of Calvin Coolidge for the 
vice-presidency in 1920), graduate 
of Miss Chapin’s School, student of 
agriculture at Cornell; to Curtis B. 
Dall, youthful manager of the syn- 
dicate department of Lehman Bros. 
(bankers), Manhattan. Miss Roose- 
velt’s father is the son of the late 
James Roosevelt, and her mother 1s 
the only daughter of the late Elliot 
Roosevelt, who was only brother of 
the late Theodore Roosevelt. In 
1905 President Roosevelt came from 
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Washington to Manhattan to give 
in marriage his brother’s only 


daughter. 


. . . 


Married. The divorced wife of 
the Marquess of Queensberry,* for- 
merly Irene Richards of the Gaiety 
Theatre, London, to Sir James 
Hamet Dunn of London; in Paris. 


Died. George M. Stadelman, 52, 
President of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Vice President of the 
Rubber Association of America, 
pioneer U. S. rubber manufacturer, 
onetime carriage tire salesman; at 
Akron, Ohio, suddenly, possibly as 
result of a shock sustained when 
thugs not long ago forced Mr. 
and Mrs. Stadelman to aid them 
in ransacking the Stadelman home. 


Died. Miss Marie C. Brehm, 66, 
in 1924 the Prohibition nominee for 
Vice President of the U. S., since 
1891 a national lecturer for the 
W. C. T. U.; at Long Beach, Calif, 
from injuries suffered in the col- 
lapse of a grandstand at Pasadena 
three weeks previously. 


Died. John Henry Bushman, 82, 
father of virile cinema actor Fran- 
cis X. Bushman and of eleven other 
offspring, at Mount Washington, 
Md. He was a Civil War veteran, a 
descendant of one of three brothers 
(John, Isaac, Ephraim) who landed 
in the U. S. from Germany in pre- 
Revolutionary days and soon mar- 
ried three sisters Miller. 


Died. William Christopher Pat- 
terson, 84, famed as “the world’s 
oldest hangman and first electro- 
cutioner,” noted executioner of 54 
persons in Auburn prison; at Horn- 
ell, R. Y., while peacefully asleep. 
Leon Czolgosz, famed assassin of 
President McKinley, was considered 
by Mr. Patterson the most notable 
criminal whom he executed. The 
press, however, accorded tremen- 
dous publicity to his execution of 
one Kemmler, a wife slayer, in the 
first electric chair actually put into 
use. He also superintended the 
electrocution of Mary Farmer, first 
woman to die in the chair. When 
questioned, shortly before his death 
as to whether he thought innocent 
men were ever executed, he said: 
“It is a good law of life to mind 
your own business. I was not em- 


ployed at Auburn as a judge.” 


_*Grandson of Sir John Sholto Douglas, 
eighth Marquess of Queensberry, founder 
of the Amateur Athletic Club (London) 
and formulator of the formal rules of 
fisticuffs. Sir John, too, had domestic diffi- 
culties: divorced by his first wife, his sec- 
ond marriage annulled. It was Sir John 
who publicly denounced Poet Oscar Wilde’s 
homosexual practices; Sir John who arose, 
at Alfred Lord Tennyson’s play, Promise 
of May, and denounced the “imaginary 
free-thinker” portrayed as “an abominable 
caricature.” Sir John died in 1900. 





BUSINESS 





‘*Longest’”’ 


The Manhattan banking firms of 
Speyer & Co. and J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co. now control the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
(the Frisco). In the past two 
months, they have quietly been buy- 
ing up a substantial interest in 
the Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. (the Rock Island), an interest 
which the directors of the Frisco 
announced last week had been ac- 
quired by them with a view to 
merging the two systems. The 
new system will have the longest 
trackage in the © world—13,585 
miles, 5,546 in the Frisco and 8,039 
in the Rock Island—overrunning 
by more than 1,000 miles the 12,- 
447 miles of the Southern Pacific 
System. The combined assets will 
total $875,000,000. The merger 
also will put the two banking 
houses on a peerage as really great 
railroad bankers with J. P. Morgan 


& Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. But 


the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must approve such a merger.* 

The Frisco has two _ principal 
lines, which cross at right angles. 
One starts at St. Louis and extends 
southwesterly with its fork reach- 
ing into Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Another line extends south- 
easterly from Kansas City to 
Birmingham, Ala., where by ar- 
rangement with the Southern Rail- 
way it makes connection with the 
147 miles of the Muscle Shoals, 
Birmingham & Pensacola, of which 
the Frisco recently got control. 
This branch gives it tappage to 
the present Florida flood of ship- 
ments. 

The main line of the Rock Is- 
land runs from Chicago to Denver 
and Colorado Springs, with an- 
other line going from Chicago to 
Santa Rosa, N. M., where it joins 
the El Paso & Southwestern (a 
branch of the Southern Pacific). 
Other lines stretch from St. Louis 
to Kansas City, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. Altogether it covers 14 
Midland _ states. At St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Memphis and else- 
where it makes contact with the 
Frisco. 

Thus the southern termini of the 
merged lines will be Pensacola, 
Fla., on the east, and Fort Worth, 
Tex., on the west; in the north 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis; 
in the west Denver; and in the 
near east, St. Louis. 

The proposed merger brings out 
some intricacies of railroad fi- 
nancing. The Rock Island and the 
Southern Pacific have long 
worked together; have run through 
trains from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast. These two roads had the 
same bankers until the late Ed- 
ward Henry Harriman (died 1909) 





*The Commission is now considering the 
consolidation, into the Van Sweringens’ 
eastern Nickel Plate System, of the Nickel 
Plate, Erie, Pere Marquette, Hocking Val- 
ley and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads 
(Time, Jan. 11, Business). 





Experience 
Isa 
Stern Teacher 


O says the old proverb, 
and the truism applies 
with particular force to 
investments. Yet here, as 
in other fields, one can 


learn from one’s own ex- 


perience— perhaps at 
heavy cost—or from the 
experience of others. 


If you would invest safely 
and build up a fortune, 


large or small, you would 
do well to consider the ex- 


perience of Strausinvestors 


during the last 44 years. 
All have been paid 
promptly, both principal 
and interest. Thousands 
have reached indepen- 


dence through Straus safe- 


guarded securities,andcan 
look forward to the future 
with the comfortable as- 
surance of safety. 


If you wish to profit by 
their experience, we sug- 
gest that you write for our 
booklet, “44 Years With- 
out Loss to Any Investor”, 
which will be sent you 
without charge or obliga- 
tion. Simply ask for 


BOOKLET B-1625 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at goth St. 
New York e 

STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 
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bought the Southern Pacific with 
the desire of merging it with the 
Union Pacific. He took his busi- 
ness to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., where 
it had remained until this new de- 
velopment. The Frisco used to be 
one of the Gould roads, until the 
intricate financial strength of that 
a became unloosed and scat- 
ered. 


‘ > ] 
Coc 

“What’ll y’ ’ave?” asks the 
grubby clerk behind the soft-drink 
counter. The customer leans 
against the clammy marble; looks 
at rows of bottles partly filled, 
murky glasses, fruits heaped; sniffs, 
smells a sour counter rag, decom- 
posed synthetic fruit juices, sweet- 
ish syrups; exclaims: “Oh, give me 
a coc’.” Clerk Phillipos Kakosmios 
pushes a thumb at a pump plunger, 
which emits into a small tumbler 
to a depth of half an inch a brown- 
ish liquid, adds thereto a squirt or 
two of carbonated water and some 
cracked ice, stirs all, and serves a 
glass of Coca-Cola. The customer 
nuzzles at the bursting gas bub- 
bles, gulps down the drink, and 
away. He considers himself re- 
freshed. In his mouth he has a 
sweetish, saccharine, yet astringent, 
puckering taste. 

To tease out that “Oh, give me a 
coc’,” the Coca-Cola Co., with head- 
quarters in Atlanta, Ga., spent dur- 
ing the past four years $20,000,000, 
the public learned from financial 
reports last week. Last year was 
the most successful of that con- 
cern in business. It is expected to 
report earnings of around $15 a 
share on the 500,000 shares of no 
par value common stock outstand- 
ing. The year before, actual earn- 
ings were $10 a share; in 1923, 


$11.14. Gross sales approximated 
the record of 1920 when they were 
$32,341,429. The company has 
manufacturing plants (it sells its 
syrup to bottlers and soda foun- 
tains) and branch offices in eight 
cities, sales offices in 16, warehouses 
in 24. Its large profits were due to 
shrewd purchases of sugar at low 
prices, to improved manufacturing 
and distribution methods, and most- 
ly to advertising. 


Floranada 


Mesdames Edward T. Stotesbury 
and Alexander W. Biddle of Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Horace E. Dodge of 
Detroit; Messrs. Samuel M. Vau- 
clain (Baldwin Locomotives), John 
S. Pillsbury (Pillsbury Flour) and 
Harry S. Black (The Plaza) .... 
H. R. H. the King of Greece... . 
H. H. the Countess of Lauderdale 
(England) — in trim aristocratic 
capitals the names were printed, not 
upon a list of opera patrons or 
letterhead of a new relief fund, but 
upon a most elegant double-page 
spread in the New York Times last 
week, advertising the latest, the 
very last thing in Florida realty— 
“the Floranada Club.” 

An organization entitled the 
American-British Improvement Cor- 
poration, with a coat of arms show- 
ing eagle and lion rampant beside 
the sovereign seal of Florida, pro- 
claimed “a Biarritz in the building 

small, smart, exquisite . 
whose founders read like a page 
from the social register.” 

A tract of 3,600 acres midway be- 
tween Palm Beach and Miami was 
in hand. There was ocean front- 
age with the Gulf Stream only 3 
miles offshore. There were the Dixie 
Highway, the East Coast Canal, the 































Wrapped and 
insured in one 
operation 


HE efficiency of North America Parcel 


Post Insurance is especially appreciated 


by those who make parcel post shipments 
daily. It places dependable, economical 
insurance on every package at a marked 
saving in time and labor. A coupon from a 
North America Coupon Book insures each 
package at the wrapping desk. 
insurance agent or broker, or send the coupon 
below for complete information. 


Ask your 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 





: Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway! 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-21 
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East Coast Railway, and hard be- 
side, Fort Lauderdale with a fine 
natural harbor. Architecture was 
to be of the Mediterranean- 
Caribbean type, carefully  super- 
vised so that “each house, however 
simple, shall be an artistic gem.” 

Though great estates were being 
planned—golf clubs, yacht club, 
huge hotel, casinos—particular at- 
tention was being paid to modest 
private establishments. The public 
was invited to buy lots as low as 
$4,000. But “background counts as 
much as money .. . for society, the 
same society that decreed the rise 
and success of Europe’s famous 
watering place—Biarritz—has de- 
cided to have its new playground 
in Florida ...a cosmopolitan para- 
dise . . . impeccable social and 
financial powers... Already 
steamships are plying. . ., Society 
does not care to wait.” 





. . . 


““Costliest 

In Manhattan at No. 1 Wall St., 
at the corner of Broadway and 
opposite Trinity Episcopal Church, 
is the “costliest real estate lot in 
the world.” The plot, fronting 
29.10 ft. on Broadway and 39.10 
ft. on Wall St. and carrying the 
18-story Chimney Building, was 
sold last week for a figure un- 
named. 

Twenty-one years ago the same 
property sold for $576 a square 
foot—or $25,000,000 an acre. 


“Tallest” 


Once again New York counts on 
a new “world’s tallest building,” 
this time the Christian-Missionary 
Building, on Broadway _ between 
122nd and 123rd St. Contracts 
for its foundation excavations were 
let last week. It will spire upward 
for 800 ft—‘“8 ft. more than the 
Woolworth Building”; will contain 
on the ground floor an undenomi- 
national church and a dining room 
seating 2,000, above 4,500 hotel 
rooms which will rent for not more 
than $21 weekly, and on its top 
(65th) story a hospital. Within 
it drinking and smoking, and possi- 
bly Sunday journals, will be 
forbidden. Ten percent of its earn- 
ings will go to support a medical 
mission at Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
in Africa. The builder is a realtor 
named Oscar E. Konkle. The site 
is close to those of the Union 
Theological Seminary, Columbia 
University, International House and 
the site of the proposed Park Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, 


Day v. Phone Co. 


In Manhattan Joseph P. Day cuts 
somewhat of a swath. He is the 
real estate dealer who in January 
semi-cyclonically sells lots out of 
doors and in his shirt sleeves. 
He is the man _ who, _ together 
with Herbert Bayard Swope 


Tue Penton Press Co., CLEVELAND 
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(dynamic executive editor of the 


New York World) and_ other 
skillful publicists brought the 
1924 Democratic National Con- 


vention to Manhattan (TiMg, Jan. 
28, 1924, Press). He knows he is 
well known. Yet last week he de- 
clared himself obscured, declared 
in raid advertisements iti Manhat- 
tan newspapers: “The Telephone 
Company never makes mistakes, 
but just the same they omitted 
from 40% of the Winter Manhat- 
tan Telephone Directories My 
Telephone Number. ...” He de- 
clared too he had tried to make the 
telephone company pay for the ad- 
yertisements, something 
refused to do, for they 
claimed infallibility. 


never 


Indomitable Durant 


William Crapo Durant* is 
wiry little man, 64 years old, still 
indomitable in the face of physical 
or financial blows. He was lying 
a-bed last week in the Post Gradu- 
ate Hospital, Manhattan, his scalp 
badly lacerated from a_ Florida 
train wreck early in the month. 
His physicians could not keep him 
quiet at home; ordered him to the 
hospital; permitted him to use the 
telephone. He learned that some of 
his pet stocks—among them Bald- 
win Locomotive, U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe, and Independent Oil & Gas 
were being gnawed at on the Stock 
Exchange. To W. W. Murphy, his 
secretary, he quietly talked; or- 
dered large buying orders in those 
securities. Their board quotations 
climbed at once, and next day’s 
newspapers headlined “Sick Man 
Rallies Stock Market.” 


*In 1920 Mr. Durant, reared in Michigan 
although born in Boston, was seemingly 
a man beaten financially. That year he 
was forced out of his controlling interests 
in the General Motors Co. and the Chevro- 
let Motors Co. The former he had organ- 
ized in 1908, three years after he had 
organized the Buick Motor Car Co. Be- 
tween 1908 and 1909 he bought the Cadillac, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile and Northway motor 
companies; in 1915 got control of General 
Motors and also organized the Chevrolet Co. 
All these he lost at a swoop in 1920. But 
the very next year he rebounded by organ- 
izing Durant Motors. He has a large fol- 
lowing in both the automobile and the 
financial field. 
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GtEEL SHEETS that resist rust are available to you. 


Rust in sheet metal is successfully combated by the 
use of protective coatings, or by scientific alloying to check and 
retard its progress. An alloy of copper does this most effectively. 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


is the most enduring material that can be used for the manufacture 
of Black and Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates. It saves 
costly replacements, and puts your building and construction work 
on a higher plane of permanence. Time, weather, and actual ex- 
perience prove this. . Keystone is the original Copper Steel, and is 
better because it has been carefully developed over years of time. 
Its every improvement has been the result of extended study and 
research. Send for Facts booklet—it will interest you. 


For building construction, roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, eaves 
trough, metal lath, sheet metal work—and for culverts, tanks, 
flumes, and all uses where rust resistance is important, it pays to 
insist upon Keystone quality. Sold by leading metal merchants. 


Sheet eMull Products GineANCill Products 


Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo American Coke and American Charcoal 
and Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Gal- Bright Tin Plates, Taggers Tin, Ameri- 
vanized Sheets, Oulvert and Tank Stock, ? can Old Style and American Numethodd 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products, . Hy Roofing Terne Plates, MF Roofing Tin 
Special Sheets for Stamping, Automo- Wi} Plates, Black Plate for all purposes: 
bile Sheets, Electrical Sheets,Stove and Enameling Stock, Stove Pipe and El- 
Range Sheets. Barrel and Keg Stock,etc. bow Stock, Special Stamping Stock, etc. 


eManufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Chicago Oincinnati Denver Detroit NewOrleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Export Representatives: UNITED States STEEL PRopvcTs Oo., New York City 
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GERMANY 


Select accommodations available 
on splendid steamers 


Glo the West Indies 


On the S. S. RELIANCE 
Feb. 27—27 days April 1—14 days 
Rates $150 and $250 and up 


©Around mworld 


1927 Cruise—137 days 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Leaving New York 
JAN. 8, 1927 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


HarRIMaN LINE? Joint Service With 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Applyto United American Lines 

51 Broadway,N.Y. 177N. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 


131 StateSt., Boston 230 South rsth St. Philadelphia 
$74 Market St. , San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 
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VERYONE can now use shorthand—exerc uvtives, 
~ professional me nand women, clergymen, writers, 


students. Here at last is the answer to the vital need 
for ap u»-to-date, scientific system—so simple, so 
easy, Onatural that anyone Can learn its principle in 
one evening. Amazing speed quickly developed. 


No need to master a foreign language of signs. sym- 


bols, dots and dashes. This new system employs the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 


~“Speedwritin 


—the only scientific system; written with pencil or 


on typewriter. Approved by New York State Board of 
Regents. Adopted by leading business concerns. Ori- 
ginated by Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent au- 
thority on shorthand, who has taught almost all syse 
tems for cighteen years in such institutions as Colum- 
bia University, Rochester Business Institute, Sime 
mons College, Boston, and the University of Califor- 


nia. 
An experienced short- 











aan sean hand writer states: 
“Speedwriting so far ex- 
cels any shorthand sys- 


tem now in use that 
there is no comparison.”’ 


Send for FREE BOOK 
1 Tells all about Speed- 
| writing, the Natural 

' J Shorthand, and how 
you can learn quickly 
at home. Send postcard 
or letter today. 


Brief English System, Inc. 
152 


| Mersrte] » 


a} 


pt. 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
Booklet on Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand. 











































NON-FICTION 


Anglo-Arab 


The Story.* “My birth was un- 
propitious. I came into the world 
branded and denounced as a va- 
grant; for I was a younger son of 
a family so proud of their antiquity 
that even gout and mortgaged 
estates were traced many genera- 
tions back.” 

This extravagantly injured First 
Person did not go into the garden 
and eat worms. He grew up a vio- 
lent, strong-willed, liberty-loving 
strapper. He reviled his cruel pa- 
rents, tortured his tutors and was 
sent to sea. Just missing the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar, he was shipped 
on a training cruise. At Bombay 
he deserted, nearly destroying a 
superior officer with fists, feet and 
a billiard cue. 

He cast in his lot with a Dutch 
pirate-merchant, one De Ruyter, a 
highly cultured, sagacious gentle- 
man of fortune who had fought for 
George Washington and was now, 
under Napoleon’s tricolor, pillaging 
Britain’s Indian trade. De Ruyter 
looked Arab, so our hero straight- 
way stained his body and shaved 
his poll, all but the top-lock for 
houris to pull him into paradise by. 
He was given an Arab “grab brig” 
with an ancient Arab  quarter- 
master, a blood-thirsty Dutch saw- 
bones, a bag-bellied French cook, 
an Arab and Malay crew and nu- 
merous cannon. Already proficient 
with pistol, dirk and cutlass, he 
acquired dexterity with assorted 
oriental cutlery, and in four aston- 
ishing years (the last of his ’teens) 
he spilt and lost blood enough to 
have satiated a large-sized Hyrca- 
nian tiger. His plunderings read 
like an inventory of all Eastern 
bazaars, treasure vaults and ship- 
yards laid end to end. He entered 
upon an excessively romantic mar- 
ried life with a_sloe-eyed Arab 
orphan, Zela, whom he rescued from 
a throat-cutting in a Madagascar 
pirate nest and took on most of his 
wild voyages. He returned to Eng- 
land when he was just of age. 

The Significance. The exploits 
of this man, if invented, would have 
taxed the combined imaginations of 
Baron Miinchausen, Lord Byron and 
Scheherazade. His nature was a 
tumultuous decoction of these three 
with defiant Ajax, malicious Slov- 
enly Peter, vituperative H. L. 
Mencken and a violent superman 
complex superadded. This auto- 
biography of his youth has un- 
doubtedly a rangy skeleton of fact, 
but it is fleshed, tattooed and capar- 
isoned in the wildly exotic mode of 
a Byronic travelog. For example, 
what may have been a couple of 
native women coming alongside in a 
canoe in the Sunda Islands, he sets 
down as a multitude of Moorish 
mermaids swimming offshore “like 


*ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SoN—Ed- 
ward John Trelawny—Ozford University 
Press (World’s Classics) ($.80). 
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a shoal of walruses” and boarding 
his ship “in all directions.” Off 
Celebes, a giant swordfish slays a 
monster blue shark, while seven 
other huge sharks look on. A lum- 
bering Chinese junk is brought to 
off the Borneo coast and the en- 
suing description reads like a sack- 
ing of Peking. 

Aiming to amaze by his deeds in 
life, he succeeds in amazing by his 
deeds in _ literature. “Ordinary 
events during a voyage do not bear 
relating,” he says, and rushes on 
with extraordinary ones—burning 
a house of joy outside Bombay, rid- 
ing out a simoon off Borneo, spear- 
ing wild boars on Ile de France, 
firing pistols into savages’ mouths 
—in writing that for sheer spec- 
tacular vehemence has no equal 
(unless it is Herman Melville’s) in 
the language. The book is now 
republished for the first time since 
1890. 

The Author. Edward John Tre- 
lawny was 39 in 1831 when he wrote 
and published this book. Since re- 
turning to England as told in his nar- 
rative, he had married disastrously, 
roamed Europe, met Shelley and 
Byron, recovered and cremated the 
former’s body off Leghorn (it was 
he who snatched Shelley’s heart 
from the pyre and buried it in 
Rome), fought beside Byron in 
Greece (it was he who investigated 
the dead Byron’s feet and spread 
the lie about a cloven hoof), mar- 
ried a Greek chieftain’s sister, suf- 
fered terrible wounds, corresponded 
devotedly with Mary Shelley. He 
later wrote Recollections of the 
Last Days of Byron and Shelley, 
an invaluable document. He visited 
the U. S., swimming Niagara be- 
tween the rapids and the falls. He 
bought English estates (marrying 
once more) and turned country gen- 
tleman, social lion, patriarch of the 
Romantic period. With a constitu- 
tion “stronger than steel,” he lived 
until 1881 (reading Blake, study- 
ing Darwin), and finally had his 
ashes laid by Shelley’s. “The man 
who best loved Shelley,” would have 
been his chosen epitaph. 


Crevecoeur 

More LETTERS FROM AN AMERI- 
CAN FARMER—St. John de Créve- 
coeur—Yale University Press ($4). 
Letters from an _ American 
Farmer, published in England in 
1782, is a book known to serious 
students of the period of American 
history just prior to and during 
the Revolution. Buried for nearly 
a century and a half in the cabi- 
nets of the Crévecoeur family, un- 
published manuscripts were  dis- 
covered. 

Even for casual readers the book 
has interest and the sort of charm 
inherent in any narrative that sin- 
cerely, accurately and with reas- 
onable adequacy portrays the life 
of a period, however cestricted as 
to time, regardless of the limita- 
tion of its area of action. More- 
over, Crévecoeur had a point of 
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view not frequently presented, that 
of a loyalist to the crown in revo- 
lutionary colonies. No reader will 
close the book, finally, without a 
truer mental picture of pioneer days 
in America. 

Crévecoeur was not a historian; 
he was a chronicler of unrelated 
episodes. He was an_ observer 
whose main interest was not in 
ideas or causes but in_ people. 
His writings before the Revolu- 
tion contain a picture of the life 
of the average American community 
in the middle colonies; his sketches 


during the conflict picture such 
communities convulsed by war. 
The Author. Hector St. John 


Crévecoeur, born in Caen, France, 
in 1735, served under Montcalm, and 
turned his back on Canada after the 
fall of Quebec. Surveyor, map- 
maker, soldier, negotiator with the 
Indians, he settled down as a 
farmer, after his marriage, in the 
province of New York. He “suf- 
fered much for his attachment 
to his Majesty’s government and 
friends,” was driven from his farm 
and became a refugee, protected 
with others of his kind by Clin- 
ton’s army, until 1870, when 
he returned to France. After 
the war France sent him to Amer- 
ica as consul to New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut—a post 
creditably filled until 1790, when he 
returned to France on the eve of 
its own Revolution, which claimed 
his remaining years. 


Quippant 


PETER PANTHEISM—Robert Ha- 
ven Schauffler—Macmillan ($2). 
Mr: Schauffler is an unregenerate 
word-and-phrase addict, or more 
politely, a poetic philologist. Give 
him a simple declarative idea and 
he will repeat it to you in a dozen 
new guises, tricked out in quo- 
tations, skipping in humor, prone 
in absurdity or radiant with glam- 
our. It takes erudition, it takes 
nimbleness; but of both Mr. Schauf- 
fler has sufficient to jump over the 
conversational candlestick with our 
spryest informal essayists. Among 
the ideas herein prestidigitated are 
“Ignorance Is_ Bliss,” “Cupid in 
Knickerbockers” (on calf love), 
“Timesquarese” (on alphabetical 
survival of the fittest) and “Un- 
born Words.” The last named is— 
to use its own theory illustratively 
—deluciatingly quippant.* 


. 


In Private Capacity 


ADVENTURES IN UNDERSTANDING— 
David Grayson—Doubleday, Page 
($2.50). David Grayson is also 
known as Publicist Ray Stannard 
Baker, whilom co-editor of Mc- 
Clure’s and the American Magazine, 
U. S. press chief at the Peace Con- 
ference, lauder of Woodrow Wilson 
and professional political commen- 
tator. As “David Grayson,” he pre- 


*Lewis Carroll, famed for “Jabberwocky,” 
called them “portmanteau” words, two or 
More meanings or images being packed in 
together. In the illustration, ‘‘delicious-ex- 
cruciatingly-flippant-quips” becomes two 
easily pronounreable new words. 





serves a private personality whose 
prime characteristic is a genius for 
wonderment. In some way he has 
guarded his emotional constitution 
so that he enjoys life’s human min- 
utiae, which is extraordinary when 
you consider with what bloodless 
generalities a publicist has to make 
friends. Friend of Eugene Field, 
friend of bees and bootblacks, bo- 
vines and businessmen, icemen and 
janitors, iris and blue jays, “David 
Grayson” is almost always proof 
against his own _ sentimentalities. 
These essays on innocent reckless- 
ness in the making of friends 
refiect an enthusiasm that is as far 
from wallowing as from warping. 
They were written for private sat- 
isfaction; they should cause public 
delight. 


VERSE 
Aiken’s Muse 


PRIAPUS AND THE POOL AND 
OTHER PormMs—Conrad Aiken— 
Boni & Liveright ($2). Here are 21 
short poems and one longer one, 
compounded of dreams, _half- 
thoughts and the stinging lash of 
passion, running in and out of 
obscurity, now fading into drifting 
leaves. Some of them, including 
the major piece, “Priapus and the 
Pool,” suffer grievously from ob- 
scurity. In such the supreme func- 
tion of poetry seems nearly lost— 
the function of making thoughts 
clearer than ever words were meant 
to make them. The more enjoy- 
able poems are the simpler: the 
richly oriental “And in the Hanging 
Gardens”; the ironic “The Wed- 
ding” (of Arachne with her prey) ; 
The vampire in Woman, “Electra” 
and the brave “Teteléstai”: 


I am no King, have laid no king- 
doms waste, 
Taken no princes captive, led no 
triumphs 
Of weeping women through long 
walls of trumpets; 
Say, rather, I am no one or an 
atom. ... . 

. Well, what then? 
Should I not hear, as I lie down in 
dust, 
The horns of glory blowing above 
my burial? 


FICTION 
Oddments 


EXPERIMENTS—Norman Douglas— 
McBride ($2.50). The author of 
several: unusual books of wander- 
ings and two extraordinary novels 
(South Wind, They Went) has here 
had collected for him what he de- 
scribes as “mouldering remains”’— 
several brief stories, one poem, a 
number of more or less literary es- 
says and_ several book reviews. 
What could be deader? Answer: 
the same sort of collection of any 
other writer’s literary remainders. 
Mr. Douglas has a way of say- 
ing whatever he thinks and saying 
it well, which gives an extraordi- 








iscovered / 

[he Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s 

Amazing Vocal Power 


se A post mortem of Caruso’s 
- Dm throat showed superb de- 
' velopment of his Hyo- 
s4 Glossus muscle — again 
roving the soundness of 
vugene Feuchtinger’s 
saves of voice preduc- 
ion. 







EugeneFeuchtinger,A.M., 
Musician - Scientist, who 
discovered a method for 
developing the singing or 
speaking voice of any man. 





The arrow points to 
the all - important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle. 

ether your voice is 
strong or weak, pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, 
harsh or melodious, 
d ds upon the de- 
velopment of that 
muscle, 
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The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove: 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers— over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about Phys- 
ical Voice Culture. It is ideally adapted 
for correspondence instruction. The ex- 
ercises are silent. You can practice them 
in the privacy of your own home. The 
results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees 
that Physical Voice Culture will improve 
your voice 100%. You are to be your own 
judge—take this training—if your voice is 
not improved 100% in your own opinion, 
we will refund your money. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send us the coupon below and we’ll send 
you FREE this valuable work, “Physical 
oice Culture” Prof. Feuchtinger is glad 
to give you this book. You assume no ob- 
ligation but will do yourself a great and 
lasting good by studying it. It may be the 
first step in your career. Do not delay. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 61-72 Chicago 
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nary relish to even such a mélange. 
The old book reviews one would 
expect to be deadest. Instead they 
are among the most entertaining— 
infinitely better than most of the 


American boys the Rovers were, 
nor are their first names quite 
identical—brown-eyed, curly-haired, 
fun-loving Tom; sturdy Dick of 18 
summers; and tall, serious Harry,* 


But they do all the kinds of things 
the Rovers did, only all in one book 
instead of a whole series. They 
win boat races, dig gold mines, fool 
cannibals, have picnics, ete. If you 
read this book you should keep 
the distinction well in mind, just 
in fairness to the Rovers, and really 
it is easy to distinguish. No Rover 
would ever have done what one 
Rollo does—puts his arms right 
around and makes love to Elsie 
Dinsmore! 


Humor 


books themselves. He deals damna- 
a. tion with zest. One review of three 
re books by Victoria Cross, by Flor- 
—that Lead to- ence L. Barclay, by Elinor Glyn, 
| — Py KINOSS Oss Ages | a) must, even at this late day, cause 
Lee a et Sy | those ladies to blush in their liter- 
Do you want an important, high-salaried i ae. 
You can have one if you can de the work. LaSalle =v boudoirs. Excerpt “. On p. 46 
experts will show you how, guide you step by step the pair are beginning to be 
0 success and help solve your person ess ° : 
lems thru the time-saving LaSalle oblem Method. naughty; on Pp. 60 Guinevere learns 
r salary-doubling plan enables you to prepare during from her sensible sister the proper 
your spare hours, without interference with your present sys ° 
qaies. Simply — we FS Le 2 dp ved yen definition of what stupid people 
ire suc ,an i = + . + 
ing the opportunities in that field, together with an outline call sin; on p- 99 she discovers 
of our salary-doubling plan. Also copy of ‘Ten Years’ that ‘one is not always master of 
Promotion in One.”’ There is no cost or obligation. Find out . ’ 
how the salary-doubling plan starts average men and oneself in supreme moments’ (a 
ence. Check and mail the coupon NOW." | great step forward); on p. 127 
— oe = COUPON -— —— — — = Sir Hugh’s voice gets suspiciously 
LaSA_LE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY hoarse; on p. 143 ‘I must,’ says 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 4 P : 4 y 
Dept. 2309-R Chicago, lll. 
Tell me about your salary-doubling plan Lp 
es applied to my advancement in the busi- ///>UUp 
ness field checked below. Send also copy fat Up 
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o Indigestion! 
He used to suffer after eating—but no more! 
He carries Stuart’s in his pocket. Hearty eaters 
—hard smokers—high livers—find Stuart’s a 
boon and blessing! 
No more gas—sour stomach—nor bad breath. 


One or two tablets, and your stomach has the 
alkaline it needs for smooth, serene digestion. 


Full Box FREE! 


Every druggist has Stuart’s tablets, 25c and 
60c. Or, a full nag ee if you write the F. A. 
Stuart Company, Dept. 74, Marshall, Mich. 
Get a metal box of Stuart’s for the pocket— 
and keepit filled! It’s instantaneous relief. 


STUART'S 


DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 
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he, ‘I will hold you in my arms’; 
on p. 152 he kisses her lips. Thank 
God he has got as far as the lips 
at last; up to this point it was 
only her hand, glovedeor au naturel. 
And soon enough he gets a good 
deal further.” 


Tour d'Explosion 


KRAKATIT — Karel Capek — Mac- 
millan ($2.50). For about the first 
50 pages the hero, Prokop, is in in- 
termittent delirium, but his story 
percolates to the reader’s mind. He 
is an expert in destructive chemis- 
try—explosives—and -he has dis- 
covered something unparalleled. A 
pinch of it is as powerful as 100 
pounds of TNT, and its name is 
Krakatit. These explosive sylla- 
bles are the motif of the novel. 
Gradually the author unfolds the 
theme of its terrible destructive 
power, of its mysterious habit of 
exploding unaided on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at 10:30 p.m. Prokop, the 
strange destructive genius, follows 
the will-o-the-wisp memory of a 
girl he meets in his delirium, fol- 
lows it in madness and sanity, fol- 
lows it to the castle of Balltin 
where he is imprisoned for the sake 
of Krakatit, follows it through an 
adventure with the fierce Princess 
who dwells at Balltin, follows it to 
an eerie end. Incidentally the book 
is an adventure story, a fantastic 
mystery tale; but fundamentally it 
is a tour de force, the literary rep- 
resentation of the idea of explosion. 
And the tour de force is so aptly 
carried out that, although the story 
is entirely impossible, it remains 
completely plausible. Only the au- 
thor of The World We Live In and 
R. U. R. could have written it. 


Rollos 


THREE ROUSING CHEERS FOR THE 
Rotto Boys!!!—Corey Ford—Dor- 
an ($2). The author of the whole- 
some, popular “Rover Boys” series 
may feel quite hurt at what Mr. 
Ford has gone and done. Mr. 
Ford’s book is about three boys 
surnamed Rollo, not Rover, but 
some people are going to think he 
meant a parody on the Rovers just 
the same. These Rollos are not 
quite the well-behaved, sensible 


MENDEL MARANTZ—David Freed- 
man—Langdon ($2). “What’s a 
sweetheart? A dewdrop. What’s 
a bride? A _ raindrop. What’s a 
wife? A shower ...a soldier... 
lightning . ..a dentist, she works 
on your nerves. . . . What’s lazi- 
ness — an_ invention, it saves 
Wark. ok 

David Freedman seems to be a 
writer in whom the Pictorial Re- 
view thinks it has found a coming 
humorist. Definitions like the above 
pepper the inexhaustible conversa- 
tion of his character, Mendel Mar- 
antz, philosophical loafer. The 
plot twists swiftly, unexpectedly: 
Mendel invents a dish-, floor- and 
clothes-washing machine; gets rich, 
promises his wife a marble man- 
sion, buys the tenement they in- 
habit instead; she leaves him, comes 
back to find the tenement trans- 
formed to a marble mansion, a re- 
sort for rich uptown Jews, who 
miss the smells, pickles and shirt- 
sleeves of their ghetto days. Men- 
del has a homely daughter. 
Read it, if you have any liking 
at all for good Jew humor and 
mild philosophy. 


Mild but Able 


LopGERS IN LONDON — Adelaide 
Eden Phillpotts — Little, Brown 
($2). The walls of lodging houses, 
in Bloomsbury or anywhere else, 
have certain demonstrable prop- 
erties. They compress and usually 
depress any human life that comes 
to rest within them. They absorb 
the secrets of one chamber and 
exude them into all the other cham- 
bers. Yet the walls are not all 
that is active in a lodging house. 
No matter how dull human beings 
are, they react on one another in- 
dividually. There will be love, 
jealousy, suspicion, ete. And it 
only takes one sprig of pepper to 
liven up a vegetable soup. Some- 
thing like that is the thesis of this 
bit of still life in Bloomsbury. Miss 
Phillpotts, aged 30, studied s0- 
ciology in college. Her ability to 
compose a narrative, to fashion 
small, heterogeneous and appeal- 
ing characters, and to eke signifi- 
cance out of very minor situations, 
is doubtless due in part to her 
having Novelist Eden Phillpotts 
for father. It is mild but able. 


~ *The Rovers are Dick, Tom and Sam. 
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